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PRE re 


The Conference continues as it began, with no tests of membership. It 
. formulates no platform. It is an opportunity for exchange of opinions, for 
comparison of views and experiences. The application in practice of any 
views expressed by individuals is left to those who accept them. 


Any person interested in the topics considered, who comes to the Con- 
ference and registers with the secretary, receives any benefit to which 
members of the Conference are entitled, except the volume of the proceedings 
and other publications. All persons interested are urged to become members, 
paying $2.50 a year (Patrons $10 annually), so as not only to receive the 
publications, but to help meet the expenses of this great educational body. 


Every member who has not paid for 1904, is urged to remit promptly. 
Those who have not paid for 1903, and who desire to discontinue member- 
ship, should notify the Secretary at once, AND ALSO REMIT $1.50 FOR 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 1903, WHICH WERE SENT THEM LAST YEAR. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., Aug. 20th, 1904. 
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CONCERNING SOME OF THE CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEES FOR 1905. 


As the Conference grows in membership, its scope inevitably widens. 
While much that has been said must be repeated, to meet local needs, yet 
some vexed questions have been settled, or have been debated so thor- 
oughly that there is little new to be said upon them. New interests come 
to the front. ; 

There are some noteworthy new features in the program for the 32d 
Conference. The Care of the Sick is a new title, although in years past 
there have been reports from committees on Hospitals, Infirmaries, Nurs- 
ihg, etc. But the two sub-committees, on The Warfare against Tuber- 
culosis and on Visiting Nurses, are new. The sub-committee on Tuber- 
culosis marks the fact that the Conference realizes the dreadful extent 
of the Great White Plague, and also the importance, if not the strength, 
of the movement recently inaugurated for its abatement. Charities for 
August 20th has a partial list of institutions, dispensaries, special clinics, 
commissions, societies, and other organizations, for the study, pre- 
vention and treatment of tuberculosis. This list includes 174 names, 
of which 3 are national in character; 53 are supported in whole or 
part, by states or municipalities, 7 of them being in connection with 
hospitals for insane and 5 with prisons; 16 are controlled by religious 
bodies; the remainder are controlled by voluntary local associations or 
are private enterprises. Mr. Devine, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee, is a director of the national association for the study and 
prevention of tuberculosis. 

There is no department of charitable activity more attractive or pro- 
ductive of good than that which forms the topic of the second sub- 
committee. Wherever introduced, Visiting Nursing has only to be 
understood and faithfully administered, to be assured of hearty support. 

The subjects of Probation and Juvenile Courts, which are united in 
the title of a sub-committee of the committee on Children have been 
several times on the program. As treated by Judge Lindsay, the Juvenile 
Court was perhaps the most popular topic at Atlanta, with the single 
exception of Child Labor. At the Indiana State Conference of 1903, 
Judge Stubbs of Indianapolis and Judge Tuthill of Chicago, who preside 
over the juvenile courts of their respective cities, each made a powerful 
argument for their work. 

The topic of Training for Social Workers, is also a timely one. 
Professor Graham Taylor has charge of it, as he has of the department 
of the University of Chicago which has conducted several courses of 
lectures, designed to give the academic part of such training. The 
progress of this topic is an interesting example of the growth of a 
subject in the conference. A committee on the scientific study of social 
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problems was introduced some years ago, its purpose being to connect 
in friendly co-operation the students with the practical workers. But the 
question in its present form was first presented to the Conference by 
Miss Richmond at Toronto, and it has been frequently mentioned since 
then. 

The need of training has been felt moré insistently as the field 
of social work has grown and with it the demand that charity shall 
be not only benevolent but beneficent. This year (1904) President Brack- 
ett made the subject a main theme of his presidential address. How 
efforts are organizing to meet the need is shown on another page, where 
the schools of philanthropy of New York, Boston and Chicago are 
described. 

These schools we may justly claim to be the offshoots of the 
National Conference. They hope to do, for a few specially prepared 
students in a few months of close study and observation, what years 
of attendance at the Conference has done for many of its members 
for whom it has served as their alma mater in philanthropy. 


THE TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER—A NEW 
PROFESSION. 


Only a few years ago, a leading newspaper of Philadelphia, in com- 
menting on the plan of the ‘Society for Organizing Charity, a society 
which, largely through the work of its trained agents, has saved the city 
many thousands of dollars in money and a vast amount of suffering and 
degradation, said that “no person should be paid for doing charity work 
unless he would otherwise be an object of charity himself.” 

Between the haphazard methods of old time relief, officered by objects 
of charity, or by untrained and ignorant, if devoted, volunteers, with 
their wasted effort, wasted funds and wasted humanity, and the scien- 
tific work of the best of the trained specialists in philanthropy of today, 
there is almost as great a contrast as between old-time nursing of the 
Sairey Gamps and Betsy Prigs and the work of that angel in a gingham 
gown, the modern trained nurse. 

Modern surgery would be as impossible without modern nursing 
as without the devoted scientific specialists who have replaced the Dr. 
Oilapods of the 18th century. Modern philanthropy is finding the need 
of equal devotion, equal scientific knowledge and equal theoretic and 
practical training. 

The essential devotion is present and always has been. But the 
education and training have not been organized to meet the need. There 
are today in the United States, thousands of positions in the various 
departments of charitable, preventive and reformatory work, which are 
constantly being filled by untrained recruits, who must get their training 
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while they are doing their work, which could and would be better 
filled by men and women educated for service, if such were to be found. 

Some tentative efforts have been made and in the curriculum of 
most Colleges and Universities are courses bearing on the social move- 
ment. But schools which should be to the social worker, what schools 
of medicine, theology and law are to the professions they prepare for, 
are in their incipiency. 

The Summer School of Philanthropy of the N. Y..C. O. S. has 
just closed its seventh annual session. A most interesting resumé of 
its work, with a roster of its students from the beginning, appears in 
Charities for August 13th. This summer school has been so successful, 
not only in what it has done but in developing possibilities, that the 
C. O. S. has planned a winter school, which offers a comprehensive series 
of lecture courses and will occupy the time of its students throughout 
the academic year. 

Simultaneously the successful courses of lectures on social service, 
@iven by the extension department of the University of Chicago, have 
developed into a more formal series, occupying more time and designed, 
not so much for those already engaged in such work, as for others who 
wish to prepare themselves for it. 

In Boston, with the support and authority of Harvard and Simmons 
College, similar courses of instruction are Offered. The lectures form a 
fourth year’s work of Simmons College and at Harvard the director 
will give a preparatory course to advanced students. 

Each of these schools is officered by men and women who have 
shown marked ability in lines of social service and have added to academic. 
or intensely practical training, years of successful administrative ex- 
perience. : 

The results of these three different, yet closely related schemes will 
be watched with intense interest. They are co-laboring, not competing. 
They are located so as to meet the needs of different sections of the 
country. They each propose to give not only didactic instruction, but 
practical observation and work, which shall bear the relation to the 
lectures that hospital clinics do to the lectures of a medical school. 

Schools for social workers can only be conducted in the great 
cities where the students can have the opportunity to see the work for 
which they are preparing, actually done. They can only be really effective 
as they secure the hearty co-operation of some, at. least, of the many 
charitable and correctional societies and institutions and induce them 
to throw open their doors to the students. 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


STATE CONFERENCES. 


The following State Conferences of Charities and Corrections are 
announced. 

The Canadian Conference at London, Ont., October 5-7. 

The Iowa Conference at Sioux City, Iowa, November 9-11. 

The New York Conference at Syracuse, N. Y., November 14-18. 

The Indiana Conference at Terre Haute, Ind., November 19-22. 

State Corresponding Secretaries and other members are earnestly 
requested to send notices for publication in the BuLLeTiN, of all Con- 
ferences, Meetings of Superintendents of Poor, etc., to the general secre- 
tary, giving names of presidents and secretaries, time and place of meeting 
and any interesting points that may be added. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The school for teachers of the Feeble-Minded Youth which was 
conducted last summer by Prof. Johnstone and the staff of the new 
Jersey Training School was a very successful first experiment. It will 
be repeated in July and August, 1905. The accommodations being neces- 
sarily limited, not all who apply can be received as students. For the 
session of 1905, the preference will be given to certificated students of the 
N. Y. School of Philanthropy, of which school Professor Johnstone is 
one of the faculty. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 


ALASKA. 


SHELDON JACKSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., STATE 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As usual, there is very little to report concerning Alaska. 
During the years 1903-4, homes for dependent and orphan native 
children have been maintained by the Woman’s Home Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, at Haines and Sitka, 
in southern Alaska; by the Swedish Evangelical Union Mission 
Society, at Golovin, Unalakleet and Yakutat; by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Synod of America, at Teller; by the Moravian Mis- 
sion Society, at Bethel and Carmel; by the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society, at Anvik, Tanana and Circle; by the Woman’s 
Homie Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, at Un- 
alaska; by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, at Wood 
Island, under Congregational auspices at Quartz Creek; by the 


* Roman Catholic Church, at Koserefsky; by the Russian Ortho- 


dox Church, at Unalaska and Sitka. Many of the inmates of 
these homes are orphans left by the epidemic of 1900: 

During the winter of 1902-03, Congress appropriated fifteen 
thousand dollars ($15,000) for fuel, food and clothing, for the 
native inhabitants of the Islands of St. Paul and St. George, and 
five thousand one hundred and forty dollars and ten cents ($5,- 
140.10) for the transportation from Alaska to San Francisco and 
Puget Sound, of Americans destitute and stranded in Alaska. 

During 1903, under the provisions of the law and under the 
approval of the Department of the Interior, Governor Brady 
contracted with the State of Oregon, through the board of trus- 
tees of the Oregon State Asylum, for the reception, maintenance 
and medical treatment of such persons as are legally adjudged 
insane, in the district of Alaska. Twenty persons were sent to 
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the asylum during the year, five discharged as cured, three died 
and the total number in the asylum from Alaska, forty. 

Strong representations were made to Congress, to provide 
for the maintenance and subsistence of prisoners under Alaskan 
officers, or that a contract be let after the solicitations of pro- 
posals, for providing such subsistence in Alaska, instead of send- 
...ing the prisoners under long sentences to the States, as is now 
done, but no action was taken by Congress. Urgent representa- 
tions were also made by the Governor for a Government Orphan 
Asylum, and also government hospitals, for the natives, but no 
legislation was secured. 

Senate Bill 3728, 58th Congress, second session, reported 
by Senator Knute Nelson, passed the U. S: Senate February, 
1904. The bill failed to come to a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is still pending for action in the winter of 1904-05. 

As in the past, so at present, the conditions in Alaska con- 
cerning criminal insane and dependent classes, are not in a very 
satisfactory condition. Having no legislature of its own, Alaska 
is dependent upon Congress for legislation and Congress has 
been very slow and indifferent in its treatment. 


ARKANSAS. 


PROF. J. H. REYNOLDS, FAYETTEVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Practically there has been no change in Arkansas within the 
last year. The legislature has not been in session within that 
period. For several years there has been a growing demand for 
a reform school for young criminals. So far the effort has failed 
to secure the requisite vote in the legislature. The last assembly 
built an annex to the Blind School at a cost of $140,000. 

No societies have been organized or institutions of a char- 
itable nature created since the last report. Some private charities 
‘have taken on larger proportions. The Methodist Orphanage at 
Little Rock has been materially strengthened. Charity is ad- 


ministered locally through the county. Private charity exceeds 
public charity. 
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The state needs a reform school for juvenile offenders, and 
there should be a better articulation of local and state charities. 
For instance, in this state the county takes care of the poor, but 
makes no report to any central authority. A bill looking to these 
changes will come up next January. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: —In state prison, 727. No state re- 
formatory. Jails make no report. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouses. Have no 
workhouses. 


Class 3. Delinquents: — Juvenile Delinquents: — Have no 
juvenile reformatories. 


B. Destitutes. 


No statistics available. 


C. Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — In state institutions, 200. 

Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions, 231. 
Class 3. The Feeble Minded: — No statistics available. 
Class 4. The Insane: — In the state hospital, 673. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, WATERBURY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Since the last report to the National Conference no new 
legislation has been enacted in Connecticut in the field of chari- 
ties and correction because the State Legislature meets only bi- 
ennially, on the odd numbered years. 

This commission appointed by the last legislature to provide 
for the establishment of a State Reformatory, has been actively 
engaged in studying the subject during the year. It is probable 
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that they will recommend to the next legislature the establishment 
of a reformatory for male offenders between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five years, with the application of the indeterminate 
sentence ; release on parole and other reformatory measures. It is 
hoped that provision may be made soon after for the establish- 
ment of a separate department or a separate institution for the 
reformatory treatment of female offenders. 

Among new institutions organized may be mentioned a second 
State Hospital for the Insane, which is located at Norwich. It 
is expected that the hospital will be completed sufficiently to re- 
ceive about one hundred patients during the present summer. 
A new general hospital is about to be opened in the city of Mid- 
dletown, and a building is being erected in the city of Bridgeport 
for a general hospitalto be conducted under the auspices of an 
order of Roman Catholic sisters. The new Sanitarium in Wal- 
lingford for the treatment of incipient tuberculosis under the 
control of the New Haven County Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
will be opened at an early date. This Sanitarium is arranged on 
the cottage plan, and it is expected will prove of great value in 
the treatment of this dread disease. A new home for indigent 
women to be called the Burroughs Home, is being erected in 
Bridgeport, and since the last report a House of the Good Shep- 
herd for the care of wayward girls has been opened in Hartford. 
Land has been donated and plans made also for the establishment 
of a farm in Litchfield similar to the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, New York. 

Among the needs for further organizations in Connecticut 
which are at present unprovided for may be mentioned one or 
more homes for aged men of small means whom it seems a hard- 
ship to send to the almshouse. There are a number of homes 
for old ladies in the State, but homes for old men are greatly 
needed which should be established without restrictions in regard 
to residence or religious belief. 

A small farm colony for the care and treatment of epileptics 
or an addition to the Connecticut School for Imbeciles for this 
purpose will fill an important want. 

The indeterminate sentence law passed in 1901 in regard to 
inmates in the State Prison, has been administered by the courts 


q 
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with such very small intervals between the minimum and maxi- 
mum sentences imposed that the value of the law as a reformatory 
measure has been practically nullified. It is hoped that the law 
may be amended by the next Legislature so as to provide greater 
leeway in this respect. The probation law of 1903, in regard to 
misdemeanants has been administered with good results and the 
first annual report on the system will be awaited with interest. 
One paragraph of this law provides that the trial of minors shall 
so far as possible be conducted in chambers, but no special courts 
for the trial of juveniles have been established in Connecticut. 
The laws of Connecticut in regard to family deserters are inade- 
quate and should be made more effective. The public relief of 
needy families in their homes is conducted in this State’ in most 
places by the town selectmen and in some of the larger cities by 
specially organized boards and superintendents of charity. Pri- 
vate relief societies exist in a few of the larger cities and in some 
cases work in efficient co-operation with the public authorities. 
As a rule there is reason to believe that the relief of needy 
families in their homes is well conducted in Connecticut. There 
are instances, however, where better results both for the welfare 
of the family and the good of the public or. private treasury 
might be accomplished by the fuller adoption of modern charity 
organization methods. 

The present supervision of public and private charities and 
institutions by the State Board of Charities is fairly satisfactory, 
but greater power should be given the Board to enforce reason- 
able reforms where necessary. ? 

The Connecticut Prison Association does some work for the 
encouragement of prisoners upon their release from the State 
prison. It would be a great advance, however, if some active 
society or committee could take up this work in connection with 
each of the county jails and could see that employment and a 
home are provided for all released from these institutions. 
The State control of county jails is being advocated by several 
newspapers and by the State Board of Charities, and little real 
improvement in these institutions is expected until some such 
move is made. 
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The child saving agencies of Connecticut consist of a system 
of county temporary homes, and a number of private children’s 
homes and orphan asylums. Their work in general is well con- 
ducted and an effort is made to place out children in family 
homes and to keep them under careful supervision. 

The work of neighborhood improvements in the cities of 
Connecticut in regard to tenements, etc., has not been taken up 
with any great activity and there is doubtless room for much 
good work in this direction. A public bathing establishment has 
been opened in New Haven, and public bath houses on the river 
are maintained in the summer in Hartford. Hartford and New 
Haven have also taken up the work of vacation schools in the 
summer. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: Number in state prison on September 


30th, 489. In state reformatory, none. In county jails on 
June 3oth, 885. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: There are no work houses or 
special institutions for misdemeanants besides the county jails. 

Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: In boy’s reformatory on. 
September 30th, 417. In industrial school for girls, September 
30th, 263. 

B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The indoor poor: Number in almshouses for the 
whole year, 3,717. In private homes for the aged at the end 
of the fiscal year, 384. 

Class 2. The outdoor poor: Whole number receiving re- 
lief during the year, 11,580. 

Class 3. The sick and injured poor: In public hospitals 
during the year, 2,429. In private hospitals, not known. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1.. The blind: In Connecticut Institute for the blind 


and the Perkins’ Institute at South Boston, about 60. In alms- 
houses, number not known. 
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Class 2. The deaf: In the American School at Hartford 
on April 1st, 172. In the Mystic Oral School, about 30. In 
almshouses, not known. 

Class 3. The feeble-minded: In the Connecticut School for 
Imbeciles, on September 30th, children and adults together, 218. 

Class 4. The insane: In the Connecticut Hospital for the 
insane on September 30th, 2,322. In the Hartford Retreat, about 
150. In private sanitaria, about 300. In almshouses, during the 


year, 298. 
County Temporary Homes for Children. 


On support of the homes, October Ist, 1902, 748; received 
new cases, 251; returned to the homes, 185; total, 1,184. Placed 
in families, 315; returned to friends, 429; otherwise disposed of, 
33; on support of homes, October Ist, 1903, 722; total, 1,184. 


DELAWARE. 


MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, WILMINGTON, STATE CORRES- 
PONDING SECRETARY. : 


Class 1. Criminals: No State prison or reformatories ; all 
prisoners, long and short term, kept in county jails and county 
workhouse, which includes Class 2. 


NEW CASTLE COUNTY. 


April 1, 1904, 204 prisoners in New Castle County Work- 
house. Average during 1903, 187. 

All sentenced prisoners work in the shops or stone yard. 
Ninety per cent. of the men work overtime,.to whom credit is 
given. $400 was thus earned during 1903. Through the Society 
of Friends a night school was opened last year, two teachers 
were employed and 75 attended regularly. 

A new order in the prison system was to separate first 
offenders from older criminals. 

Cost of food each, per day, is seven cents. The prisoners 
are healthy and in good condition. 

At the late public whippings, women and minors have been 
excluded from witnessing the revolting sight. 
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The stone-handling equipment is greatly improved by the 
machine stone crusher. The stone is thus converted by the 
machine into road-making material. The trustees expect soon 
to realize a revenue from this source. 


KENT COUNTY. 
April 1. Thirty prisoners in jail. Building is clean and 
sanitary conditions as good as possible in the overcrowded 


quarters. The system is old, and under the care of a sheriff who 
receives thirty cents per each prisoner daily. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 

April 1. Twenty-one prisoners in jail. Building over 60 
years old and in bad condition. No classification of prisoners. 
Sheriff in charge receives thirty cents per day for each prisoner 
from Levy Court. 

Class 3. April 1. 67 boys in Ferris Industrial School. 
Family system introduced in 1903. White.and colored boys are 
separate. School partially endowed; receives appropriation of 
$100 for each boy annually from New Castle County Levy Court. 

April 1. Twenty-six girls in Delaware Industrial School. 
Average during the year, 21. A new rule, of separating the 
younger from the older girls is meeting with success. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. April 1. New Castle County Hospital, (white) 
47 women, 126 men, 4 children; (colored), 10 women, 23 men, 
one child; total, 211. 


SUSSEX COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 


January 1. Forty-six inmates. 

April 1...Home for Aged Women, (Wilmington), 37; 
Home for Aged Couples, (Wilmington), 21; S. A. White Home 
for Aged Colored People, 16; Layton Home for Aged Colored 
People, -15. ; 

Class 2. Could receive no record of number receiving out- 
door relief in New Castle County. The directors of the poor 


it 
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spent $10,000 for this purpose last year ending June, 1903. 
About the same this year. 

Out-door relief in Sussex County from January, 1903, to 
January 1, 1904, about $4,000. 

No report from Kent County. 

Class 3. Sick and injured treated free to April 1, 1903, in 
Delaware Hospital, 315; in Homeopathic Hospital, free, 223. 

Emergency Hospital at Farnhurst treated 211 free and three 
pay patients from January, 1903, to May 15, 1904. Two cases 
of diphtheria, 209 cases of small-pox, no patients now. 

Home of Merciful Rest for Incurables, six inmates. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Classes 1, 2, 3. No state institutions for blind, deaf or 
feeble-minded. Appropriations made for wards in institutions 
outside the state. Aggregate, about $8,000 annually. 

No blind, deaf or insane in almshouse. 

Delaware State Hospital for Insane is the only state institu- 
tion. 

April 1. Patients, 198 men, 146 women, total, 344. Treated 
during the year, 264 men, 182 women, total, 446. 

The new Tuberculosis Hospital is a valuable addition for 
the care of the insane and is the first of its kind in this country. 
It is just opened and is a model building in all respects. 

Legislature meets bi-ennially, this being the off year. The 
Child Labor Bill lost last year, will be presented again next year. 
The work of the Factory Inspector for New Castle County will 
aid in the passage of this measure. 

Legislation pending or considered: New City Charter for 
Wilmington, new charter for Board of Education in Wilmington, 
Local Option and Anti-Cigarette Bills. 

An important addition to Associated Charities ig securing 
official relations with the management of St. Michael’s Day Nur- 
sery in the District Nurse work, the nurse having her head- 
quarters at the Associated Charities building, and visits their 


sick poor. 
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Delaware has no desertion laws, no Juvenile Court, but; the 
Court of General Sessions probates young offenders for two years 
with gratifying results. 

Public and private relief to needy families is as efficiently 
administered as possible under existing conditions. 

No state supervision over institutions, no parole or proba- 
tion laws for prisoners or organized society to prevent the return 
of the discharged prisoner to his old life. 

The S. P. C. C. rescued from April 1, 1903, to 1904, 613 
children, some were discharged and others were committed to 
schools or homes as was deemed best. 

In institutions: 64 in Home for Friendless Children; 16 in 
St. Michael’s Day Nursery and Hospital; 50 in St. Peter’s Or- 
phanage; 60 in St. James’ Protectory, Delaware City; 110 in St. 
Joseph’s Home for Colored Boys; 75 in Industrial School, at 
Clayton, Del., for Colored Boys; and 43 in the Delaware Home 
and Industrial School for Colored Children. 

This last institution has recently leased a farm near Wilming- 
ton, where the children were removed and are being trained in 
agriculture or other practical occupations. The house in the 
city is now used as an industrial centre and the revenue applied 
for expenses. A laundry is just opened, as also dressmaking and 
domestic service classes. This is being conducted by the colored 
people themselves and, so far, with success. 

There are no tenement districts, but one section, the most 
thickly populated, has been improved. Old buildings have been 
torn down and on the site new tenement four roomed houses 
have been erected. Some of these houses have baths and other 
sanitary conditions. 

There is one public swimming pool for general use. Stated 
hours for men, boys, women and children, under management of 
the Park Commission. 

Several parks in different sections of the city afford ample 
opportunity for cool and restful outings for the people, and 
through the management of the Peoples Settlement, free Kinder- 
gartens, Country Week of Associated Charities, etc., mothers and 
children are provided with a change of air and scene whenever 
possible. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


H. B. F. MACFARLAND, WASHINGTON D. C., STATE CORRES- 
PONDING SECRETARY. 


No legislation effecting radical changes in the system of 
charities and correction in the District of Columbia has been en- 
acted since last report. Considerable progress has been made, 
however, in reference to matters reported last year, and some 
things then reported as urgently needed have been secured. 
Last year it was reported that the most urgent needs were (a) 
municipal hospital for chronic and tubercular patients ; (b) munic- 
ipal almshouse; (c) enlargement of workhouse for males; (d) 
provision for care of epileptics and feeble-minded adults. Two 
of these needs have been provided for by appropriations made 
during the last session of Congress. A municipal almshouse at a 
cost of $125,000 is authorized. This will be built on a site 
already purchased, located about four miles from the city, on 
suitable grounds, and easily accessible. The almshouse has 
always been associated with the workhouse as a part of the one 


institution, and it is a great step in advance to have an entirely 


independent institution, where the aged and infirm will not be 
obliged to live in close association with the criminal class. The 
almshouse will be a plain but substantial structure, on the pavil- 
ion plan, combining both the dormitory and separate room system 
as may be suited to different classes of persons to be cared for. 
There will be provision also for aged couples who may desire to 
live together. The plans for the institution have been com- 
pleted, and the work will be commenced in the early summer. 

An additional wing at a cost of $110,000 is authorized for 
the workhouse for males, and work will be commenced without 
delay. This is‘one of the most important items secured by the 
District of Columbia during the past year. As heretofore report- 
ed, it has been necessary in the past to confine as many as from 
eight to twelve prisoners in a single room in the old workhouse. 
This shameful condition of affairs will soon be put an end to by 


.the erection of the additional wing. 
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Provision has been made for an important institution since 
last report, namely: an industrial school for colored children. 
$1,500 have been appropriated to procure plans for buildings to 
cost not to exceed $100,000. The plans are now under consider- 
ation, and the school will probably be arranged on the cottage 
system. It will be located on ground already owned by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on a tract of probably sixty or eighty acres, 
affording ainple opportunity for horticultural and farm work. A 
report was submitted to Congress at its last session, by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, outlining a comprehensive 
plan for the care of dependent and delinquent children. A bill 
providing for the establishment of a juvenile court, in harmony 
with the plans outlined in this report, was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Commissioners and was referred to committee, but 
did not come up for action. It is expected that the bill will be 
considered and acted upon at the next session of Congress. In 
the meantiine, a juvenile court is being held by the judges of the 
police court, and the probation and parole laws are being en- 
forced by the probation officer and the agents of the Board of 
Children’s Guardians. 

There is still very urgent need for a municipal hospital, and, 
though an appropriation was not secured this year, the attention 
given to the matter, and the amount of interest manifested in 
Congress, lead to the belief that in the near future the desired 
appropriation will be secured. A more general interest, on the 
part of the committees of Congress, in the questions of charities 
and correction, was manifested during the past session, than at 
any recent time, and important questions of policy were discussed 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives. While no rad- 
ical changes were attempted this year, during these discussions 
the expressions of opinion, on the part of members of Congress 
were encouraging because of their intelligence, and their harmony 
with progressive thought on the subject. 

The relief of needy families in their homes, with the excep- 
tion of medical relief, is furnished entirely by private organiza- 
tions, and the present organization of the private relief forces is 
very efficient, and merits and receives the approval of the com- 
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munity. There is absolutely no demand for a public outdoor 
relief system. . 

Charitable organizations have been very active during the 
year, and under the intelligent and enthusiastic leadership of the 
Associated Charities, much has been accomplished. The number 
of volunteers. enlisted is greater than ever before, and more atten- 
tion is being given to the question of how to prevent pauperism. 
An earnest campaign has been conducted for the betterment of 
housing conditions, and while the desired legislation was not se- 
cured during the past session of Congress, a very satisfactory bill 
passed the House of Representatives and received favorable con- 
sideration in the Senate committee. There is every reason for 
believing that satisfactory legislation in reference to housing con- 
ditions will be secured within the coming year. 

An active campaign of education in means of prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis has been carried on by means of lectures. 
The work of the social settlements has been more active than 
heretofore, and much more has been done in the way of public 
playgrounds and summer outings, etc. The plans for summer 
outings for the coming summer include the maintenance of a per- 
manent camp in the beautiful Rock Creek Park on the hills four 
or five miles north of the city. The committee on public play- 
grounds will maintain six or eight playgrounds, and plans to 
provide for a more complete equipment and better supervision 
than heretofore have been made. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals:—In state prisons on December 31, 
1903, there were 383. There is no state reformatory. In jail on 
October 30, 1903, there were 370. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouse on April 30, 
1904, there were 335. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories 
on May 24, 1904, there were 306 boys and 88 girls. 
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B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The indoor poor in almshouse on April 30, 1904, 
221 inmates. In homes for the aged: ‘These are private institu- 
tions, and the number of persons cared for therein cannot be 
ascertained. 

Class 2. The outdoor poor receiving relief: There is no 
public outdoor relief. The Associated Charities in the month of 
January, 1904, cared for 821 families, and in the month of April, 
1904, 168 families. 

Class 3. The sick and injured poor: In private hospitals, 
number not ascertained, but it is very small. In public hospitals, 
on May 19, 1904, 548 patients. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The blind: There is an average of about 30 blind 
children maintained by the District in the Maryland School for 
the Blind. The number of blind in the almshouse is very small. 

Class 2. The deaf: Number not ascertained. 

Class 3. The feeble-minded: On May 24, 1904, there were 
52 maintained by the District in schools for the feeble-minded. 
In the almshouse, the number of feeble-minded is very small. 

Class 4. The insane: On April 30, 1904, 1,218 maintained 
in Government Hospital for the Insane, by the District. No in- 
sane persons in almshouse. 


GEORGIA. 
J. D. LONGINO, ATLANTA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
DESTITUTE AND AGED. 


Georgia, for political purposes, is divided into 137 counties. 
Each county looks after its own government and provides for its 
destitute and aged in almshouses, or on poor farms, which are 
supported from the county treasury. 

The larger cities in Georgia maintain both public and private 
hospitals, the number and character of which I am unable to give. 


a 
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Atlanta is abreast of any city of its size in such work, and I 
give the number of charitable institutions located here and the 
amount appropriated annually to maintain them: 

Henry W. Grady Hospital, $40,400.00; Hospital for Incura- 
bles, $1,000.00; Women’s Co-operative Association, $900.00; 
Home for the Friendless (Children), $3,000.00; Florence Chit- 
tenden Home, $1,200.00; Carrie Steele Orphanage (Colored), 
$1,500.00 ; Carter’s Home for Aged Negroes, $300.00; Sheltering 
Arms (Children), $1,200.00; Free Kindergarten, $600.00; Home 
for Women and Children, $500.00; Presbyterian Hospital, 
$500.00; Department of City Warden and Ward Physicians, $o,- 
100.00; Fulton County Alms House, run by County, $7,000.00. 

Two years ago a child labor bill was introduced in the Geor- 
gia legislature prohibiting children under twelve years of age 
working in factories, but its passage was defeated after a long 
and stubborn fight, by the mill owners. However, its advocates 
are undismayed, and will introduce a similar bill at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, and hope for better results. 


CRIMINALS. 


All persons who have been convicted of felonious crimes in 
this state are turned over to state officials, known as the “State 
Prison Commission,” this commission regulating the disposition 
of these prisoners. 

The present law provides that a certain per centum shall be 
worked upon the public roads of the state, the remainder to be 
leased to firms or corporations to be worked upon farms, in saw 
mills, brick yards, and coal mines. Of course, their welfare is 
directly under the supervision of the State Prison Commission, 
composed of three representative citizens, elected by the voters 
of the state, and who are also vested with powers for recommend- 
ing pardons. There are now 2,314 felony convicts in the state. 
The climate being mild in Georgia, all these prisoners are worked 
in the open air, except a small per centum engaged in coal mining. 

Aside from these prisoners, there are in the state about 2,250 
misdemeanor convicts, who never leave the county in which they 
are convicted, but are worked by the county officials upon the 
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county roads and farms, and are directly under the supervision of 
county officials. 


DEFECTIVES. 


The State’s Institution for the Insane, known as the State 
Sanatorium, is located at Milledgeville, Georgia, in which there 
are now detained 1,800 whites and about 916 colored patients. 
This institution is officered by appointees of the governor, and a 
legislative committee visits the institution annually. 

The state also has an Academy for the Blind, located at 
Macon, governed as the State Sanatorium and visited by a legis- 
lative committee annually. There are now 90 pupils in this school. 

The State’s Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb is located at 
Cave Springs, Georgia. This institution has 214 inmates at pres- 
ent, and is governed as the preceding asylums. 

All these institutions are directly under state officials, the 
legislature making annual appropriations for their maintenance, 
and sending yearly investigating committees from its body to in- 
spect them and to recommend for enactment such laws as will 
most promote their usefulness. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: — In state prisons, 2,314. In state re- 
formatory, none. In jails, none. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants:— 2,250. Worked in open air. 
No workhouses. 
Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories, 
none. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor:— Under county control 
throughout state. No statistics. 


Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief, same as 
above. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — Same as above. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: —JIn state institutions, 90. In alms 
houses, none. 


Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institutions,214. In alms 
houses, none. 
Class 3. The Feeble Minded.: — No statistics. 


Class 4. The Insane:—JIn the state hospitals (number of 
hospitals, one), 2,716. 


IOWA. 


L. G. KINNE, DES MOINES, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Thirtieth General Assembly enacted the following laws: 

Establishing a State Hospital for Inebriates in the buildings 
formerly used as an Industrial Home for the Blind at Knoxville 
and appropriating $125,000.00 for further buildings, changes and 
equipment. 

Appropriating money for a state agent to be appointed by the 
Board of Control to place and look after orphan children in the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and in the Industrial Schools. 

Authorizing the Board of Control to investigate and report 
regarding tuberculosis and making an appropriation therefor. 

Appropriating money to pay the expenses of persons from 
other states who attend and read papers at the quarterly confer- 
ences of superintendents with the Board. 

Providing for classifying guards in penitentiaries and for in- 
creasing their pay. 

Increasing the per capita allowance for support of inmates at 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home from $10.00 to $12.00 per month, 
and at the Girls’ Industrial School from $12.00 to $13.00 per 
month. 

Providing that non-resident pupils at the College for the 
Blind and School for the Deaf shall pay $66.00 per quarter for 
tuition. 

Providing that the state shall pay for the return of patients 
who escape from the state hospitals. 
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Providing that the state shall pay the expenses of commit- 
ment of non-resident insane. 


Establishing juvenile courts, 


Indemnifying officers, teachers and employes of the School 
for the Deaf for losses sustained by fire which consumed the main 
building. 


Punishing persons smuggling improper articles into the peni- 
tentiaries. 


Authorizing the Board of Control to employ additional archi- 
tects. 


Several important measures failed to pass both houses, among 
them the bill providing for indeterminate sentences and paroles ; 
an act establishing a reformatory for young men, and an act re- 
lating to a reformatory for females. 


The legislature appropriated for purposes other than sup- 
port over one million dollars for the institutions under the Board 
of Control. 


Local charitable associations are doing good work in most 
of our larger cities. As yet the state has made no provision for 
prisoners who are discharged from the penitentiaries. Private 
enterprise has done much in this direction and the Hon, L. S. 
Coffin has established a (Hope Hall) home for discharged pris- 
oners where they may stay until they are able to obtain employ- 
ment, 

The legislature provided for the appointment of a commission 
to investigate the reformatory system, parole and indeterminate 


sentence laws of other states and to report to the next session of 
the General Assembly. 


The system of poor relief, outside of a few cities, is insuffi- 
cient and expensive. There is excellent state supervision of all 
public and private institutions where insane are kept and also 
those caring for neglected or dependent children. There is much 
need of state supervision over poor houses, jails and lockups. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents, 


Class 1. Criminals: —In state prisons, 897. In state re- 
formatory, no reformatory. In jails, no statistics. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants : — In workhouses, no workhouses. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatories 


— boys, 516; girls, 214. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: — No statistics. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — No statistics. 
Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — No statistics. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: —In state institutions, 155. In alms- 
houses, 65. 


Class 2. The Deaf: — In state institutions, 263. In alms- 
houses, 23. 

Class 3. The Feebleminded:— In state schools — children, 
g80. In almshouses, 380. 

Class 4. The Insane: —JIn the state hospitals (number of 
hospitals four), 3,325. In almshouses, 695. 


KANSAS. 
F. W. BLACKMAR, LAWRENCE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


As the Legislature has not been in session since the last re- 
port from this state, no new legislation has been enacted. The 
State Conference of Charities and Correction held its last annual 
meeting at Wichita and although not largely attended, the charity 
work of the State showed a healthy condition. Several city and 
county organizations are doing systematic and effective work in 
both out-door and in-door relief. 

During the year the State Hospital for Epileptics at Parsons 
has been open under the direction of Supt. M. L. Perry, M. D. 
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The number of patients at this institution on March 31st, was 160. 
Five buildings for patients have been completed and five addi- 
tional ones are under construction, which when completed will 
give additional capacity for 200 patients. A barn, laundry and 
superintendent’s residence have also been constructed during the 
year, and much has been done in laying out, grading and improv- 
ing the grounds. 

The new parole law governing prisoners in the State Peni- 
tentiary is now in operation and is meeting the approval of the 
penitentiary authorities, and it is believed that it will be approved 
by the people of the State when they become familiar with its 
operation. No permanent improvements have been made in the 
past year excepting increase in the machinery at the brick yard 
and enlargement of this department. Number of inmates March 
3Ist, 1,133. 

At the Industrial Reformatory at Hutchinson a two-story 
carpenter shop has just been completed and work continued on 
the stone wall enclosing the institution, which when completed 
will be twenty-five feet high, and will enclose seventeen and one- 
half acres of ground. There are 312 inmates at this institution. 

On March 3Ist, there were 161 children in the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at Atchison, Kansas. No new buildings have 
been constructed at this institution and no permanent improve- 
ments excepting the painting of the buildings. 

At the School for Feeble-minded Youth at Winfield, about 
$25,000 has been expended in permanent improvements. These 
consist in a stand pipe, two large cisterns, a large barn and a three- 
story annex, to be used as employes’ quarters. No changes in 
management or policy at the institution except more attention has 
been paid to the school work proper, than was possible with the 
facilities of former years. Number of inmates March 31st, was 
357 with 24 on furlough. 

At the School for the Deaf at Olathe permanent improve- 
ments have been made in the system of heating and the installa- 
tion of extra dynamos and motors. Number of inmates March 
31st, 214. : 

At the Topeka State Hospital there are 994 patients. In 
the way of permanent improvements, a new laundry building is 
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now being constructed, which when completed will be one of the 
finest institutional laundries in the West. An important change 
in the management of the institution during the year has been the 
employment of female attendants or nurses in the care of the male 
insane. At the present time more than one-half of the male wards. 
in the institution are equipped in part with female attendants. 
Nothing unpleasant has resulted from the experiment, while there 
has been marked improvement in the order and discipline of the 
wards. This institution also graduated its first class from the 
nurses’ training school after a two years’ course in training and 
care of the insane. 

At the Osawatomie State Hospital there are 1,258 patients. 
There have been no changes in the management or policy of the 
institution during the year. Five thousand dollars is being ex- 
pended in the construction of a new stand pipe. 

At the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit there are 157 in- 
mates. Permanent improvements to the amount of $5,000 have 
been made during the year. No change in methods or policy of 
the institution. 

At the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka there are 210 
pupils. About $10,000 have been expended during the year in 
permanent improvements and equipment. 

The general progress in the charitable and corrective insti- 
tutions of the State has been satisfactory. No changes in the 
heads of these institutions have been made except the appointment 
of E. E. Marshall, superintendent of the Industrial Reformatory, 
vice J. S. Simmons resigned. 

Politics is apparently slowly though surely being eliminated 
from our State institutions. 


KENTUCKY. 


EMMA A. GALLAGHER, LOUISVILLE, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The legislature of 1904 was most liberal in its appropria- 
tions towards the support and improvements of charitable and 
penal institutions. General interest was shown in measures pro- 
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posed for the welfare and protection of childhood. Good bills 
that passed were those appropriating $15,000 annually to the use 
of the Kentucky Children’s Home Society. An act to secure 
school attendance of children from seven to fourteen years of 
age. Truant officer bills. An act to prohibit white and colored 
persons from attending the same school. Measures looking to 
further regulation of child labor were offered; providing that no 
illiterate child under sixteen years of age should be employed 
except during vacation of public schools. That specified precau- 
tion should be taken to protect the life of the child from danger- 
ous machinery. That no child under sixteen should operate any 
elevator. That not less than sixty minutes should be allowed for 
the noonday meal. That the labor inspector should be given 
power to enforce the act. Measures to establish juvenile courts. 
Unfortunately these good measures did not pass. Still the seed 
has been sown, and the people must see to it that the perfect plant 
is matured at the next general assembly. 

As to new institutions and movements inaugurated: The 
Jewish Free Hospital of Louisville, is under way, and will soon 
be completed and thoroughly equipped for its useful work. The 
Children’s Free Hospital Board will erect an annex to the present 
building and make such improvements in the hospital proper that 
the facilities will be greatly increased, enabling it to care for 
many more little sufferers. 

The Catholic Woman’s Club has been organized and secured 
a home, at which a lunch room exchange department, entertain- 
ments for the pleasure and classes for the instruction of its wage- 
earners have ‘all been instituted. A Settlement Home, under the 
care of the Southern Methodists, has recently been established 
in a commodious building, thus the growth of its work is pro- 
vided for. The Woman’s Christian Association has added to its 
numerous branches of work a Travelers’ Aid Department, with 
representatives at each depot to meet and aid women and young 
girls traveling alone. It will be especially useful just at this time 
when so many are seeking employment at the St. Louis Fair. 
An experienced matron has been secured for this particular work 
who will place young women safely in the hands of co-operating 
workers in St. Louis. The Woman’s Nominating Board of Jail 
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Matrons are working to have a thoroughly equipped laundry in 
the new jail now being built in this city, that women prisoners 
may be occupied in such work as may prove useful to them in the 
future. The Grand Lodge of the Knights of Pythias purpose 
building a handsome home in one of the cities of the state, for 
widows and orphans. Louisville will make an effort to have the 
home located here. . 

Louisville has added one more park to the three already in 
existence, this one, well named, Central Park as its 18 acres 
lie almost in the heart of the city. Its woodland of noble native 
trees could hardly be surpassed. The combined acreage of our 
parks is 1,247 acres. Play grounds under the care of the Recrea- 
tion League have been a very great success, and will increase 
according to the demands of the little people. 

In other cities of the state parks and play grounds form at- 
tractive features. In Covington an association has been formed 
to encourage the opening of parks and play grounds. In that 
city the Associated Charities has a committee on tenement house 
improvements which is fairly active. In Louisville there has been 
no especial interest aroused on this subject. Nothing new in pub- 
lic baths. 

The child saving agencies of the state are active, especially 
the Kentucky Children’s Home Society, which in its short life of 
about eight years has cared for and legally adopted into families 
eleven hundred children. The Consumers’ League plans a schol- 
- arship fund which will enable widowed mothers, dependent upon 
the earnings of their children, to draw an amount equal to that 
earned by the children while under fourteen years of age, and 
compelled to attend school. 

The parole law in our prisons went into effect in 1900. Since 
that time to November, 1903, prisoners paroled, 205. All except 
six have lived up to parole agreement. Reports on many are ex- 
cellent. The Central Howard Association meets and encourages 
discharged prisoners. There is a shelter here where prisoners 
can remain until work is found for them. 

The family deserter, if caught within the state, is fined and 
sentenced to serve a term in the workhouse. Should he promise 
to do better, sentence is suspended during good behavior. 
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The state has no supervision over private institutions. That 
provided for public institutions in many cases should be more 
thorough. The needs of the state are very much the same as last 
reported. A State Board of Charities to supervise and direct, if 
well chosen, would improve conditions. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A, Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — Remaining in the two state prisons 
November 30, 1903, 1,798. In jails remaining, *242. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: — In workhouse, *189. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In reformatories,* _ boys, 
600. Girls, 207. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. In Alms houses,* 638. Of these, feeble minded 
adults, 22. Child, 1. Deaf adults, 3. Blind, 8. 


Class 2. Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief. Public relief 
is small. Reliable statistics not available. 


Class 3. Sick and Injured Poor:—JIn public hospitals,* 
219. Private hospitals, 221. 


C. Group of Defeciives. 


Class 1. The Blind:— In school for education of blind chil- 
dren,* 125. 

Class 2. The Deaf: — In school for education of deaf mutes 
October 31, 1903. Remaining, 345. 


Class 3. Feeble Minded:—JInstitute for education and 
training of feeble minded children September 30, 1903, remain- 
ing, 156. 

Class 4. The Insane: — In the State’s Asylums for Insane, 


September 30, 1903. Patients remaining, 3,002. For this year 
number treated and maintained, 3,914. Died, 255. 


*Remaining May 15, 1904. 
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LOUISIANA. 


MICHEL HEYMANN, NEW ORLEANS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Progress has been made in preventive work — The Kingsley 
House (our Social Settlement) is doing much good; Miss Sophie 
Wright’s Night School has an attendance of 1,200 to 1,500 boys 
and men, and has been recognized by our citizens as a great factor 
in uplifting the poor. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children takes 
care of all our city waifs, white and colored, and tries to raise 
them to become good, honest men. 

Our Law for Family Desertion is very effective, and has been 
declared constitutional by our Supreme Court. 

Our Juvenile Courts are doing well in our city; we want a 
law to cover the whole State. 

Our Charity Organization is doing good work. 

The present State supervision of public and private insti- 
tutions needs improvement. 

We have a very good committee, in our city, for discharged 
prisoners; this work is unknown in the State at large. 

Child-saving work begins to be better understood here. 

A movement to create play grounds has been started. 

We have the following bills before the Legislature: 

1. State Board of Charities. 2. Boys’ Reformatory. 3. 
Work with all Sentences. 4. Juvenile Courts (amended). 

The Era Club (Woman’s Suffrage) has presented nine bills 
as follows: 

1. For a law to secure the woman her wage, now denied un- 
der the community law. 

2. A law for the equal guardianship of minor children. 

3. A law compelling the employment of resident matrons in 
institutions in which women are confined. 

4. Amendment to the present child labor law, permitting the 
employment of boys at i2 and girls at 14, provided they can read 
and write and provided they are of physical weight and develop- 
ment. 
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5. The creation of women factory inspectors. 

6. Law preventing the employment of women in factories 
after 7 in the evening and before 6 in the morning. 

7. A law to make juvenile courts mandatory. 

8. A law requiring that the appointment of matron inspec- 
tors for women and children, probation officers and all officers 
dealing especially with the moral and physical welfare of women 
and children, be made only from a list of names submitted by or- 
ganizations in good standing in the State. 

g. A law to secure a childless wife, whose husband dies 
without leaving a will, the usufruct of the property he has brought 
to the marriage or inherited. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, 1,192. In state re-_ 


formatory, no reformatory. In jails, 279. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, 157. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 
boys, 17; girls. 64. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In homes for the aged, 666. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 1,872. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In charity hospitals, 
600. In outdoor clinics, 19,302. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 50. 

Class 2. The deaf: In state institutions, 140. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In state schools — children, 
none; adults none; in almshouses, none. 

Class 4. The Insane: In state hospitals. 
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MAINE. 


MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There have been no notable changes the past year in the 
management of the charitable, reformatory and correctional in- 
stitutions of Maine. There was no session of the Legislature this 
year, and hence there is no legislative action to report, but im- 
provements have been made in some.of the institutions through 
the adoption of more advanced methods for the care of the crimi- 
nal, delinquent and dependent classes. 

At the last session of the Legislature, as an outcome of peti- 
tions and pleadings for the State to provide a home for the 
feebleminded, a legislative committee was appointed to secure 
all possible information as to the need in Maine of such an institu- 
tion, and the best methods to be employed in carrying it on. This 
Committee has not been idle, and great interest has been mani- 
fested in the matter throughout the State. This is especially true 
of the people of Portland, and we have reason to believe that next 
winter the Maine Legislature will make an appropriation for a 
home and school for the feeble minded. At the present time a 
limited number of this class are cared for in out-of-state institu- 
tions, which method is not at all creditable to the State. 

The Legislature of 1903 made a wise and generous appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the State School for Boys, by re- 
modelling and refurnishing the main building, and the addition of 
two cottages. These cottages will be ready for occupancy in the 
early fall. Laws relating to the school have been recently revised 
in harmony with the more progressive methods, and the change 
of name from the “Reform School” to “State School” meets with 
general approval. 

No special changes have been made in the State Industrial 
School for Girls. This institution is on the cottage plan, and 
there is a steady and successful effort to improve it in all of its 
varied departments. These are the only institutions of the class 
for boys and girls controlled and supported wholly by the State. 
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The number in the State School for Boys is about 140, and in the 
Industrial School for Girls, about 70. 

The Military and Naval Orphan Asylum at Bath for the care 
of needy orphans and half-orphans of soldiers, seamen, and ma- 
rines who were in the service of the Government in the Civil War, 
is supported by the State. Grandchildren of the veterans are now 
being received at this institution. The ,average number in the 
Home is about fifty. 

The educational and philanthropic work for boys and girls 
by the Goodwill Home Association is well known. Last Septem- 
ber a Manual Training Building, costing about $20,000, and a 
dormitory in connection with it for older boys were added to the 
other buildings. A recent gift of $50,000 provides for another 
cottage and an endowment sufficient for the support of a family of 
ten boys. This cottage will be opened next September. The 
work of the Association has been larger the past year than ever 
before, 110 boys, and 40 girls have been cared for during the year. 

The Temporary Home for Women and Children, the Kenne- 
bec Valley Children’s Home, the Bangor Children’s Home, the 
Portland Orphans’ Home, the work of “Finding Homes for 
Homeless Children” which is done by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Home for Boys situated in Portland, and 
the Girls’ Home in Belfast, and several well-known Catholic in- 
stitutions for the care of boys and girls, all receive State aid, but 
are not under State control. 

The School for the Deaf is a State institution, and is con- 
stantly being enlarged and improved. There are in the larger 
cities homes for the aged men and aged women, and these places 
are being multiplied and the most approved plans adopted. 

No great changes have been made during the past year in 
the hospitals for the insane, although it is the aim to keep pace 
with the best plans. 

The prison system is defective in its method for caring for 
the women prisoners. Efforts have been made for the last twenty 
years to secure a separate prison for women, where at least some 
of the women who now vibrate between the police station and the 
jail, could be provided for with some reasonable hope of reforma- 
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tion. The U. S. Congress in response to a request, gave to the 
State a large building on Widow’s Island which might be used 
for this purpose. The building was built by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for marine purposes, but was never used. It is to be hoped 
that the State will soon decide to establish a woman’s reforma- 
tory. 

Last year 5,075 men, and 262 women were committed to the 
jails of the State. The State Prison has an average of 200 men, 
and 5 women. 

Hospital facilities in Maine are excellent, and they are being 
extended. I refer not only to the general and public hospitals, 
but to the private hospitals, as well. Plans are formulated and 
well under way for the establishment of a sanitorium for con- 
sumptives at Hebron. It is hoped that some of the buildings may 
be ready to receive patients this year as the need is very great. 

One of the comparatively new institutions in Maine is the 
Invalids’ Home, which, during the last year has moved into a con- 
venient and commodious building. 

In addition to the needs I have already mentioned is the neces- 
sity of suitable and full provision for the separate care and sup- 
port of such children and insane people as are still to be found in 
some of the almshouses. Some progress has been made in this 
direction, but more energetic action should be taken to improve 
the condition of the almshouses. Although some of these alms- 
houses are carried on in the best possible manner, others are woe- 
fully defective. Another need is a better provision for the care of 
discharged criminals. 

In order that the benevolent, charitable and correctional work 
in Maine may be better understood, better classified, and made 
more effective in some directions, a State Board of Charities is 
necessary, and we trust steps may be immediately taken for the 
establishment of such a Board, and that Maine, while it leads in 
many ways, may in this respect fall into line with other progres- 
sive States, and provide for a well-equipped State Board of Char- 
ities. 
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MARYLAND. 
JACOB H. HOLLANDER, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The state legislature, at its biennial session enacted a num- 
ber of good laws of interest and value to charity workers. Pro- 
vision was made for three salaried probation officers of the 
Juvenile Court to be appointed by the Supreme Bench of Bal- 
timore City, and to be paid by the mayor and city council of 
Baltimore. The laws for the commitment of children to institu- 
tions were amended so as to permit girls to be kept until twenty- 
one years of age instead of eighteen, as at present. A law was 
passed requiring attendance upon some school for the deaf for 
eight months a year of all children between eight and sixteen 
years of age, whose hearing is so defective that they cannot at- 
tend a public school. A law prepared by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was passed providing that deserting husbands were 
liable to a fine not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year. The fine may be paid to the wife or the 
husband may be put on probation on condition that he pay a 
certain sum weekly for one year to the wife. The Tuberculosis 
Commission was continued and several useful measures were 
passed for the accurate report of tuberculosis cases to the health 
authorities. At the instance of the State Lunacy Commission 
an act was passed providing that from the first day of January, 
1909, the state shall be charged with the maintenance, care, con- 
trol and treatment of all dependent insane residents of the state. 
The act of 1902 creating a Commission of State Aid and Chari- 
ties was repealed and re-enacted, so as to provide for the bi- 
ennial appointment by the governor of a new Board of State 
Aid and Charities, consisting of seven persons, not more than 
four of whom shall be eligible for reappointment, and a salaried 
secretary to investigate and consider the whole system of state 
aid to public and other institutions receiving state appropria- 
tions. Provision was made for the issuing of certificates entitling 
nurses to the title “Registered Nurse’ by a board of examiners 
to be appointed by the governor. 
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Baltimore was confronted during the last twelve months by 
two exceptional emergencies. The first was a tornado which 
unroofed many houses in the northeastern section of the city 
and damaged their contents. The second was the great fire of 
February 7-8. After each disaster very exaggerated accounts 
of existing distress were published. In the first case the relief 
was undertaken by a committee of residents of the district in 
which the storm occurred, acting in co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society and the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor. In the second case a committee 
of representative citizens was appointed by the mayor to dis- 
tribute relief. On both occasions sound principles of charity 
were adopted in dealing with cases in need. Only those who 
were in actual want, as a result of the special disaster, received 
aid. All cases were carefully investigated and relief was given 
or not, according to the requirements of each applicant. Hearty 
co-operation was secured with relatives, churches, special char- 
itable associations—such sources being drawn on before public 
aid was given. Most of the fire cases were investigated and 
cared for by the leading charitable organizations of the city, 
which were reimbursed for their expenditures by the mayor’s 
committee from a fund of $250,000 appropriated by the state 
legislature. The amount expended for storm relief was less 
than $4,000. The amount expended for fire relief up to the first 
of June was a little over $20,000. It is more than likely that 
$25,000 would give the entire public cost, including administra- 
tive expenses, which formed about seven per cent. of the total 
expenditure. A full account of the administration of relief in 
these emergencies has been published in Charities. 

A course of ten lectures on public aid, charities and cor- 
rection was delivered by Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett in the depart- 
ment of political economy of the Johns Hopkins University. 
During the next academic year, a similar course of lectures will 
be given at the University by Mr. John M. Glenn, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Brackett as President of the Board of City Super- 
visors, and as chairman of the joint executive committee of the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
and the Charity Organization Society. A study class for a dozen 
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paid and voluntary workers in the Charity Organization Society 
was conducted at the central office by Mrs. John M. Glenn. 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett’s removal to New England was 
signalized by an informal but noteworthy gathering, in con- 
nection with which a testimonial was presented in behalf of the 
most influential and active charity workers of the city and state, 
as a mark of esteem and regard in recognition of his philanthropic 
and civic service. 

The city council has passed an ordinance authorizing the 
school board of Baltimore City to establish a parental school. It 
authorizes them to contract with a juvenile institution or insti- 
tutions for the care of habitual truants. 

The Charity Organization Society has within the year in- 
augurated two committees of colored friendly visitors, making 
three committees in all. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


JOSEPH LEE, BOSTON, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Advance has been made this year on what are our essential 
problems in Massachusetts, namely : 

For the insane, adequate provision, and differentiation; for 
criminals the substitution of the special treatment required by 
each class for the system now in vogue in our twenty-one county 
institutions of treating all classes of prisoners in a way that is 
good for none; in charities the assigning to''our local almshouses 
of their precise work, preliminary to providing them in (or for) 
those towns where they do not at present exist. 

The insane: The state has appropriated $600,000, which 
makes a total appropriation in the last four years (since our State 
Board ot Insanity , created in 1898, got down to work) of about 
$2,500,000. This $2,500,000 will take care of the 900 insane who 
are being taken from the city and town almshouses, and for the 
annual increase of 400 in our insane population, and at the same 
time somewhat lessen overcrowding. The cost per patient for 
the first three years averaged $616 a bed for buildings where 
patients are housed, and $1,041 for the entire equipment per pa- 
tient, including land, buildings for nurses, water, drainage and 
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every thing else. By July all the insane will have been removed 
from all but three almshouses, and before next January there will 
be none left. The method of enlargement has been such as to 
increase differentiation, namely, by starting a special farm colony, 
adding colonies to four of the hospitals, building thirteen nurses’ 
homes, establishing infirmaries, and providing four special build- 
ings for disturbed patients. The next step will be special build- 
ings for acute cases. Boarding out has increased, there being 183 
so cared for at the present time (May, 1904). 

We have not yet caught up with the feeble minded, of whom 
there are probably at least 1,000 at large in the community who 
ought to be receiving custodial care. An increase of 350 in the 
capacity of the school at Waltham (including a farm at Temple- 
ton) has nevertheless been made or provided for during the past 
four years. ; 

In criminal matters the important event has been the actual 
starting of the farm colony at Rutland, provided for in 1898, 
the first prisoners having been sent April 28, 1903, and there being 
some 45 there at the present time. The number of persons put 
on probation has increased 977 during the year, to the total of 
9,395. The Habitual Criminal Act has been amended so that the 
sentence may be the largest one applicable to the last offence for 
which the man was convicted, instead of being fixed at 25 years, 
this long sentence having been probably the cause of the fact that 
only one person has been sentenced under this law since 1899. 

An important lew which is a new departure in Massachu- 
setts, provides that in prisons and other places of confinement 
and in public charitable and reformatory institutions an inmate 
“shall not be required to attend any other. service or religious 
instruction other than that of his own religious belief; provided, 
that religious services or instructions of his own belief are regu- 
larly held at the institution.” * * * It will be seen that this 
bill applies to the state reformatories as well as to the prisons. 
The practical effect is to exempt Catholics from attending the 
non-sectarian religious services which are at present carried on 


at the state’s expense by ministers of all denominations at every 
institution. 
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In charities 2 bill has passed providing that persons com- 
mitted to almshouses “for vagrancy, drunkenness, petty larceny, 
or as nightwalkers, rogues or vagabonds, or for any other offence 
against the laws of the commonwealth shall be confined in separate 
and distinct quarters * * * and not permitted to associate 
or communicate with the other inmates.” 

A bill to have the pauper institutions of Boston put in charge 
of a single paid commissioner, in place of the unpaid board, was 
happily defeated by the Civic League with the decisive aid of 
Mayor Collins. For the adult blind, an appropriation of $5,000 
has been made, chiefly for further investigation, and $300,000 
has been provided for a state school for crippled and deformed 
children. 

In preventive matters there have been a large number of bills 
on the subject of baths and play grounds. All of these, except 
one providing for a bath at Nahant Beach, have been killed; but 
they have served the purpose of demonstrating a healthy inter- 
est in these matters from many different quarters in the com- 
munity, and the cause of death has been chiefly that they were 
unnecessary. 

A very important law has been passed establishing a com- 
mission with power to divide the city of Boston into business and 
residence districts and limiting the height of buildings in the 
latter to 80 feet (there being already a law limiting all buildings 
to 125 feet). Our Boston tenement house commission has re- 
ported briefly that the requirement that new tenement houses 
must be fireproof should be relaxed and the fire limits ex- 
tended, and a resolve that the governor shall appoint five 
people to see whether Boston had not better grow on some 
rational plan has been defeated, but it is not dead. A bill to re- 
strict life (or death?) insurance of children was unhappily de- 
feated. Not much of a fight was put up for it. The commission 
on the Relation of Employer and Employee appointed last year 
has reported a number of bills, two of which have passed the Sen- 
ate and are likely to pass the House, namely, one forbidding the 
employment of persons under 16 years of age between the hours 
of 6 P. M. and 6 A. M., and another limiting the hours of 
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women and persons under 18 during the month of December to 
58 a week. This last named bill was reported adversely by the 
committee to which it was referred, but was taken up by the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League and put through the Senate by a vote. of 
20 to g. It is now a law; the governor vetoed the other. 

The League has also helped through a bill providing for a 
State Forester, an official long desired by the State Forestry and 
other scenery organizations. 

The greatest achievement of the philanthropists this yeaf 
has been the passage of three tramp bills by the joint exertions 
of a committee formed at our first State Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held in Boston last November, and the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League. These bills, which form part of a con- 
certed system for dealing with tramps, provide, first, for the 
extension to cities of over 50,000 inhabitants of the present Boston 
law for the inspection of lodging houses where less than 25 
cents a night is charged, by the local Board of Health, Building 
Department, and Police, and their licensing by the last named 
body; second, they extend the Bertillon system of measurement 
to persons under sentence as tramps and vagrants. (This bill 
also incidentally removes the requirement that a felon in order 
to be measured must have a three-years’ sentence, and permits the 
employment of county, as well as state officials to do the measur- 
ing.) Third, (with special reference to country towns) a bill 
providing for an additional member of the state police to enforce 
the laws in regard to tramps and vagrants. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


(This includes all persons sentenced or held for non-payment: 
of fines and costs. It does not include witnesses and persons 
awaiting trial.) 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


STATISTICS OF PRISONERS. 


Showing Whole Number of Sentenced Prisoners Held in Custody 
September 30, 1903. 


Held for Fines, Costs and Sentences. 


Jailsand | 

Houses of | Aggregates. 
| Correction. 
| 


Crimes. 


Reformatory Prison 
for Women. 


x Mass. Reformatory. 


| = | State Prison. 


1—Against the person 
2.—Against property....... .... B75 8} 725) 753 


$.—Against public order, etc... | 83/178] 180| 810) 48 | 858 |1,976 | 445 |2,421 


612 | 908) 219) #21 49 | 870 |3, 3,494 


Juvenile Delinquents: In Lyman School for boys, Septem- 
ber 30, 1903, 320. In State Industrial School, Lancaster (girls), 
September 30, 1903, 209. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In city and town almshouses, 
March 31, 1903, 5,335. In state almshouse at Tewksbury, Sep- 
tember 30, 1903, 707. In State Farm at Bridgewater, September 
30, 1903, 218. In private homes for the aged, total during year, 
824. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Whole number receiving re- 
lief during the year ending March 31, 1903, 59,882; average 
number, 18,471. 

Class 3. Sick and Injured Poor: 

(a) Those in State Almshouse (above) are chiefly hospital 
cases. 
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(b) In State Sanitorium for Consumptives, September 30, 
1903, 261. 

(c) Total number treated during the year in certain hos- 
pitals: Massachusetts General Hospital (semi-state), 4,332.* 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary (semi-state), 
2,523.* Boston City Hospital, 12,809.* Carney Hospital, 1,794.* 

There are a great many other private hospitals. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. Blind: Perkins Institute for Blind. 

Class 2. Deaf: Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. The state gives each $30,000 a year. 

Class 3. Feebleminded: Children in the State School for 
Feebleminded at Waltham, September 30, 1903, 800. At Hos- 
pital Cottages for Children, Baldwinsville, September 30, 1903, 
20. Dr. Brown’s private institution, September 30, 1903, 68, 
mostly adults. In city and town almshouses, September 30, 1903, 
about 306. In private families under control of Overseers of 
the Poor, September 30, 1903, 55. Total under supervision, 1,249. 


Insane. 


On September 30, 1903, in nine State Hospitals and Asy- 
lums (including State Almshouse and State Farm,t 8,062. Bos- 
ton Insane Hospital, 567. McLean Hospital and fifteen small pri- 
vate institutions, 234. Boarded in private families by State Board 
of Insanity, 159. In charge of Overseers of Poor: In alms- 
houses, 776; in private families, 23. Epileptics: In State Hos- 
pital, 422; in other State Institutions, 479; in private institu- 
tions, 10; boarded out, 2f; in city and town almshouses, roof. 
Dipsomaniacs in State Hospital, 142. 


* Excluding pay patients. 
+ These were not included under destitutes above. 
t Care of Overseers of Poor. 
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MICHIGAN. 
L. C. STORRS, LANSING, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Sessions of the Michigan Legislature are held bi-ennially. 
The last was that of 1903, and therefore this report can cover 
nothing later. 

Considerable progress was made through the enactment of 
laws by the legislature of 1903. Michigan secured thereby the 
indeterminate sentencing of convicts; the placing of certain con- 
victed persons on probation; a central bureau for receiving and 
compiling the criminal history of convicts in our several peniten- 
tiaries ; the making of the desertion and abondonment of wife and 
minor children, by the husband and father, a felony, punishable 
by imprisonment in the State Prison, and, as a felony, making it 
an extraditable offense. The Legislature provided for the estab- 
lishment of an “Employment Institution for the Blind” to which 
adult blind persons shall be admitted, and there maintained; and 
in which an industrial school, a factory and a home shall be pro- 
vided. 

The effort to secure provision for an epileptic colony was 
not successful. The caring for the epileptic will therefore con- 
tinue at the Michigan Home for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic; 
though at the same institution and under the care and supervision 
of the same board and superintendent as the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic are thoroughly segregated and receive special treatment. 

The d’Arcambal Home of Industry Association has broad- 
ened its work, and is now, to a limited extent, a prison associa- 
tion, and as such is taking an active interest in discharged prison- 
ers, and is doing excellent work along this line. The association 
has also established a temporary home for boys in Detroit, and 
is looking after delinquent and dependent children there. 

The Michigan Commissioner of Labor —through his in- 
spectors — has given careful attention to child labor. Over five 
hundred applicants have been refused, because of inability to 
read and write; on account of physical unfitness, or because the 
children had not attained the required age (14 years) all under 
fourteen years of age were rigidly excluded. All the provisions 
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of the law — which covers hours of employment, sanitary con- 
ditions, etc., as well as of age — were carefully enforced. 

The State supervision of private incorporated institutions for 
children, is well maintained, and the required approval of homes 
by the county agents of the State, before any child is placed, is 
receiving greater attention. There is as yet, however, not entire 
compliance with the law. Where these exceptions exist, the at- 
tention of the institutions is called to the law, and little trouble 
is had in securing compliance with it. The county agents of the 
State have investigated 1,598 cases of juvenile arrests; of this 
number 379 (less than a quarter) have been sent to the reforma- 
tories; the others have been returned to parents, placed on sus- 
pended sentence — in many instances placed on probation — fined 
or discharged. There have been placed in homes from the State 
juvenile institutions, on the approval of the county agents, 329 
children ; 569 visits to children out on indenture from State insti- 
tutions have been made by the county agents. 

The legislature of 1903 provided liberally for Michigan’s 


State institutions; at each of the five asylums for the insane all 


that was asked to increase its capacity, and improve its equipment ; 
refusing only to grant appropriations for not strictly necessary 
items, though perhaps desirable ones. New steel cells at the old 
State Prison were provided for by an appropriation — the exact 
amount requested — and appropriations for other improvements 
at this old prison were made: Like reasonable provision was 
made for needed improvements at the other two prisons of the 
State, but, of course, not as great in amount, these being of much 
later construction. The Industrial School for Boys, the Indus- 
trial Home for Girls, the Schools for the Blind and for the Deaf 
and the State Public School made no request for appropria- 
tions for increased capacity, but permanent improvements were 
provided for at each. Provision was made for a large increase 
in the capacity of Michigan’s Home for the Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptics —a very necessary provision. A fine amusement hall 
was also provided for at this Home. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delmquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In two state prisons, 973. In state 
reformatory, 408. In jails, 582. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouse, 464. 
Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories 
— boys, 690; girls, 343. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 5,704. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 33,390. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 105. In alms- ° 
houses, 92. 


Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 391. In alms- 
houses, 29. 

Class 3. The Feebleminded: In the state school — chil- 
dren, 486. In almshouses, 129. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospitals (5 hospitals), 
4,666. In almshouses, 81. 

One County Asylum (state supervision), 479. 

Two Private Asylums (no state patients), 263. 


MINNESOTA. 
A, W. GUTRIDGE, ST. PAUL, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The 1903 session of the state legislature enacted very few 
laws relating to charitable matters. This was partly due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the Board of Control plan of conducting the state 
institutions had only been in operation about eighteen months. 
Not that the Board of Control used its influence in opposition to 
good measures, quite the contrary; but some members of the 
legislature hoped to have the Board of Control abolished and 
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others, while satisfied with it, were very anxious to have the law, 
as it related to some particular institution, amended. So, in one 
form or another, the Board, or some feature of the law governing 
it, was the subject of several bills. It is important to note that 
none of these bills commanded anything near a majority of the 
votes in the legislature and their consideration in no way weak- 
ened the standing of the Board of Control. But the debates on 
them tended to produce a condition of unrest in the legislature 
which probably had something to do with the defeat of measures 
registering the state’s progress in philanthropic development. 

In the administration of the state institutions the Board of 
Control is giving general satisfaction; so far as inspection is con- 
cerned, however, there is none for the state institutions apart from 
what the Board itself does. The Board is the inspector of jails, 
lock-ups and almshouses, both as to construction and manage- 
ment, and public feeling on this subject is in a very healthy con- 


' dition. 


The prison, at Stillwater, has been enlarged, and a ward for 
insane criminals built. A new to-year contract for the employ- 
ment of a portion of the prison labor in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes has been entered into, on the piece-price plan, with a 
guaranty that the rate of pay shall not fall below 63 cents per day 
per man. About 10,000,000 pounds of binding twine were manu- 
factured last year, and sold directly to farmers at about 2} cents 
per pound less than the current price. At the Reformatory, St. 
Cloud, out-buildings have been constructed and a new cell house 
begun. A military instructor has been appointed to the Training 
School at Red Wing, that form of discipline being considered ef- 
fective. The interior of one of the buildings at the St. Peter 
Hospital for the Insane has been re-constructed at considerable 
expense, and cottages for female chronic insane patients are being 
built at the asylums at Hastings and Anoka. Improvements have 
been made at the Institutions for Defectives at Faribault. Two 
more cottages, with a total capacity of about 75, have been built 
on the farm at the School for the Feeble-minded, and a separate 
wing for tuberculosis cases constructed. A new ¢lass building 
at the School for the Deaf has been built and a dormitory at the 
School for the Blind is under way. The center and north wing of 
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the main building of the State Public School at Owatonna was 
burned a few months ago. The loss was covered by insurance 
and re-construction has been commenced. Industrial work, intro- 
duced by the Board of Control, is now well organized in all the 
hospitals for the insane and in the School for the Feeble-minded. 

The parole system has been continued. Although the num- 
ber of prisoners violating the parole is considerable, yet on the 
whole the plan works. The state supports an agent to look after 
paroled adults and another for minors. Their efforts are quite 
successful. Intelligent public opinion in the state is becoming 
more and more dissatisfied with the determinate sentence, the 
Board of Control and others having to do with criminals find it 
works badly. The sentence for “not to exceed,” authorized by 
this state, is better, but the indeterminate sentence is needed for 
best results. 

An important bill which failed of passage by the last legisla- 
ture, although supported by the Board of Control and public opin- 
ion, was that establishing an Industrial School for Girls in some 
city other than that in which the Training School for Boys is 
located. Such an institution is the greatest need now unprovided 
for in the state. One of the most significant- movements of the 
year has been the taking up of this question, of the establishment 
of an Industrial School for Girls, by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. At their state convention the subject was con- 
sidered, and an energetic campaign of education is being carried 
on, with the view of having the school established by the next 
legislature. Another need, almost as urgent, is that of a re- 
formatory for women. 

The legislature enacted a law relating to desertion. Previous 
to 1901 desertion in this state was a misdemeanor. That year the 

offense was made a felony, with three years imprisonment as the 
‘maximum punishment. The new law was felt to be drastic and 
attempts to enforce it were rare. Then, it is.not lawful in this 
state for a husband or wife to give testimony against the other in 
a felony trial. As only the wife could give the best testimony, 
prosecutions failed on this account. The 1903 legislature was 
asked to pass a bill making desertion of six months or less a mis- 
demeanor, for a longer time a felony and also making the wife’s 
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testimony competent in such actions. This measure failed, but a 
law was. enacted which fixes no punishment for the failure to sup- 
port, but the deserter may be imprisoned for contempt, if he does 
not provide for his family when ordered to do so by the court. 
Many deserters prefer confinement in a comfortable jail to going 
out in the cold to work. The law is a farce. 


So far as concerns this report the most important bill passed 
by the legislature of 1903 was that establishing a sanitorium for 
tuberculosis and appropriating $25,000 to begin the work. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that in Minneapolis a special 
committee has been organized to co-operate with the Associated 
Charities in tuberculosis cases and to employ a visiting nurse to 
give all her time to this work. 


The last legislature enacted a law establishing juvenile courts 
in the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, but some amendments 
are necessary for wholly satisfactory results. 

The probation system was established by law in Duluth, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in 1899 with paid officials. The results are 
good. 

Child-saving is carried on by all the county commissioners of 
the state through the State Public School, by the Minnesota Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, by the representatives of several orphan 
asylums, by the Humane Societies in the larger cities and by 
some societies organized for this purpose. The probation system 
helps much here. The work as a whole is well done. 

In neighborhood improvements something is being done 
in the larger cities. Stringent building codes have lately been 
enacted in St. Paul and Minneapolis, that the disagreeable experi- 
ences of older cities may not be repeated here. St. Paul has most 
excellent public baths located on an island in the heart of the city, 
with gymnasium, play-grounds and park in connection. Minne- 
apolis has successfully carried on play-ground and vacation school 
work for some years. In St. Paul, up to the present, this has 
chiefly been done by the Commons (a Social Settlement), but this 
year a model play-ground is being fitted up at public expense and 
cost of operating it will be thus borne. 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


STATISTICAL .REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 637. In state refor- 
matory, 285. In jails, 358. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In two workhouses, 222. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — In juvenile reformatory, 


boys, 290; girls, 70. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: in almshouses, 529. 
Class 4. The Crippled and Deformed: In state hospitals, 45. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 85. In alms- 
houses, none. 


Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 277. In alms- 
houses, none. 


Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In the state school, 926. In 
almshouses, none. 
Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospitals, 3,409. In 


asylums, 509. (Number of hospitals 3, asylums 2). In alms- 
houses, none. 


MISSOURI. 
MISS MARY E. PERRY, ST. LOUIS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


It is not a legislative year, consequently we have but little 
to report from the state institutions. St. Louis charitable institu- 
tions have been unusually busy, trying to assist, in various ways, 
the number of people who have been attracted to our city by the 
hope of finding employment, in some department of the World’s 
Fair. The St. Louis Provident Association, and I suppose the 
others as well, have had 50 per cent. more calls for help this year 
than last. The School of Philanthropy has had a successful term, 


* 
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with an average attendance of fifty at the meetings. At one of 
these meetings the proposition to furnish sterilized milk to sick 
babies in the congested districts of our city, was discussed, and a 
committee of 27 persons from the various philanthropic institu- 
tions of the city was appointed. The committee is known as the 
Pure Milk Commission, its object is to furnish pure milk, and 
to furnish certificates to dealers, certifying to the quality of the 
products of their dairies. Mr. Nathan Thomas presented to the 
commission a complete sterilizing plant, and the Provident Asso- 
ciation has installed it in one of its buildings. At another session 
of the School of Philanthropy, where a number of the physicians 
of the city were present, tuberculosis in its many phases, was dis- 
cussed. An organization was completed and it has undertaken to 
be helpful in the prevention of tuberculosis by the distribution of 
literature, the inspection of tenement houses, the registration of 
those known to be afflicted by the disease, and by appealing to 
dispensaries, hospitals, etc., to give time and attention to the treat- 
ment of such cases as may be recommended to the commission. 
The tenement house problem also received attention from those 
attending the school, and a committee was organized to solicit 
subscriptions to build a model tenement. Our Civic League, after 
a good deal of preparation, has prepared plans for a model tene- 
ment, and a stock company has been formed, in which stock has 
already been subscribed. This tenement provides rooms for a 
social settlement, a resident agent, and rooms for the Civic League. 
We have as yet no laws punishing husbands and fathers for de- 
serting wives and children. No state aid is given for the care of 
children. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminal: — State Penitentiary, 2,451. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:— No statistics. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: — Training school for boys, 
360. Industrial Home for Girls, 110. © 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — Missouri School for the Blind, go. 

Class 2. The Deaf — Missouri School for the Deaf, 358. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded:—Colony for the feeble 
minded, 126. 


Class 4. The Insane: — Four hospitals, 3,497. 


NEBRASKA. 
A. W. CLARK, OMAHA, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year there has been no meeting of our legis- 
lature, and consequently no new legislation relative to charities 
and corrections. It should also be stated that no special movement 
has been inaugurated in the field of charities affecting state insti- 
tutions with the exception of the building of cottages for the in- 
sane at Norfolk. The last legislature more than a year ago made 
provision for the adoption of the cottage system at Norfolk where 
the old State Hospital for the Insane was burned more than two 
years ago. 

Attention is called to the law relating to the punishment of 
fathers and mothers who desert their children. When this law 
was created doubt was expressed by many as to its efficiency. It 
has, however, been tried and tested under many different condi- 
tions and has been found to be practical and efficient and of great 
value in Nebraska. : 

A juvenile court law was passed by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture at its last session, but was found to be unconstitutional be- 
cause of a little clause discovered by the Attorney General when 
it was too late to be corrected. The bill went into the hands of 
our Governor for signature, but on account of this technical defect 
he refused to sign it. It is true, however, that public sentiment 
in Nebraska has been so thoroughly aroused in favor of the juven- 
ile court law that no doubt is entertained but that the law will 
be passed by the next legislature. 

Concerning the parole system now in operation in connec- 
tion with the State Penitentiary, it must be said after a fair trial 
of it for four years past the results are exceedingly satisfactory. 
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There have been no new movements in private charities re- 
quiring special mention except the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Christian Institute at Omaha. The Hotel Dellone building 
was purchased at a cost of $50,000 by the promoters of this new 
enterprise. It contemplates the unification not only of mission 
forces but also the unification of the charities of the city with the 
office of the institute as the central bureau of information and 
also the center for the exercise of administration. 

More thorough state supervision is greatly needed in Ne- 
braska. Two of the state institutions are under a local board of 
trustees. The other state institutions are under the control of 
the Board of Public Lands and Buildings. This Board of Public 
Lands and Buildings has so many other duties that the state in- 
stitutions receive comparatively little attention. The State Board 
of Charities is advisory and supervisory but has so little power 
of supervision that it has been impossible to accomplish what has 
been manifestly needed. The State Board of Charities is not per- 
mitted under the statute to inspect or supervise private charities. 

Concerning the work of the State Board of Charities it is a 
pleasure to mention that conditions in almshouses in the state have 
been greatly improved by means of the personal visits of the Sec- 
retary of the Board. Also it is a pleasure to mention that the 
cottage system adopted for the Hospital for Insane at Norfolk 
is a result of the work and influence of the Board. Mention 
should also be made that the State Board of Charities presented 
the bills at the last legislature providing for the punishment of 
family deserters and for juvenile courts, and succeeded in arous- 
ing a public sentiment in their favor. The Board has also suc- 
ceeded in correcting some abuses reported in private institutions, 
especially one in the state engaged in the work of caring for de- 
pendent children. Other good results have been accomplished 
during the past year. 

A State Prisoners’ Aid Association has been active in meet- 
ing discharged prisoners and assisting them to positions. This 
association has also co-operated with the authorities in finding 
employment for paroled prisoners -and in visiting and giving 
encouragement to them. 
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The University social settlement at Lincoln, with Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Prevay in charge, has accomplished a practical and 
valuable service in Lincoln which is greatly appreciated by all the 
citizens. This is the only social settlement in Nebraska. There 
are no public baths nor public playgrounds. Very little atten- 
tion has been given to the question of tenement houses because 
conditions have not specially demanded it. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — The state prison located at Lincoln 
had on April 1, 1904, 303 inmates. The average for the past 
twelve months has been about 265. Concerning the state peniten- 
tiary, it should be mentioned that during the past year extensive 
improvements have been made. It was a merciful providence 
which permitted the destruction by fire.of the old miserable build- 
ing which had been in use so many years, with dark cells unfit 
for any human being. The new building is a model prison build- 
ing, with Mr. Beemer as warden, who has shown himself well 
adapted to the work of his position. His wife, the matron of the 
penitentiary, has gained splendid reputation throughout our state. 
This position of matron was brought about as the result of the 
efforts of the State Board of Charities. 


In the county and city jails of Nebraska were found 186 
prisoners April 1, 1904. Many of the ninety-two counties of Ne- 
braska are without county jails, there being no necessity for them. 
The old buildings formerly used for such purposes have been 
turned into other uses. 

The Milford Industrial Home for Women is a reformatory 
having 46 inmates April 1, 1904, which is an average for the 
past year. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:— We have no workhouses in 
Nebraska, and such offenders are confined in the city jails. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents : — The Industrial School for 
Boys is located at Kearney, and on April 1, 1904, had 151 inmates. 
The cottage system was early adopted in this institution. The 
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present superintendent, Mr. Hayward, began his work little more 
than one year ago and has been remarkably successful. 

The Industrial School for Girls is located at Geneva, and on 
April 1, 1904, had 48 inmates, which is about the average for the 
past year. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


_ Class 1. The Indoor Poor:—JIn the almshouses of Ne- 
braska, April 1, 1904, were found a total of 376 ‘nmates, and 
among these were 25 aliens. Steps have already been taken to 
return these aliens to foreign countries and to other states where 
they properly belong. This number has been about the average 
for the past year. It is estimated that the counties of the state 
wholly support 752 persons in addition to the 376 in almshouses. 
The Home for the Friendless, at Lincoln, has seven old ladies 
as inmates. The Old Peoples’ Home, of Omaha, contains 18 oid 
people. The Tabitha Home, of Lincoln, cares for eight old people. 

.. Class 2. The Outdoor Poor:— During the past year the 
county records furnish the names of 1,048 persons who were par- 
tially assisted by the county in their homes. Most of these re- 
ceived this assistance during the winter. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — There are no state 
hospitals in Nebraska. The private hospitals at Omaha, Lincoln, 
Columbus, Grand Island and a few other points have received 
and cared for a large number of charity cases. 

' Class 4. Homeless and Destitute Children: — The Child 
Saving Institute of Omaha cared for 298 children the past year 
and furnishes shelter and care to an average of about 40 daily. 
The Nebraska Childrens’ Home Society is a placing out agency, 
and received and placed in homes a large number-of children 
during the past twelve months. The }others’ Jewels Home at 
York, the Tabitha Home of Lincoln, the St. James Orphanage 
at Omaha, the Orphanage at Fremont, the Swedish Childrens’ 
Home near Holdrege, and the Home for the Friendless and State 
Institution at Lincoln cared for and placed in homes quite a num- 
ber of children, The State Institution at Lincoln is largely a 
aco. houne and is local in its character. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: — The State Institute for the Blind is 
located at Nebraska City, and had an average of 59 pupils during 
the past year. Only two blind persons are reported in the alms- 
houses of the state. 

Class 2.. The Deaf:— The State Institute for the Deaf is 
located at Omaha, and had an average of 185 pupils during the 
past year. Only five deaf and dumb persons are reported in the 
almshouses of the state. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded : — The State Institute for the 
Feeble Minded is located at Nebraska City, and on April 1, 1904, 
had 312 inmates. The average for the past year was 310. A 
total of 30 feeble minded persons are reported to be in the alms- 
houses of the state. 

Class 4. The Insane: — The Lincoln State Hospital for the 
Insane is located at Lincoln with 592 inmates, which is about 
the average for the past year. The Hospital for Incurable In- 
sane is located at Hastings, and during the past year has had an 
average of 927. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home is located at Grand 
Island, with 322 inmates. The average for the past year has 
been a little more than this. 

Another Soldiers’ Home, a state institution, is located at 
Milford, with a population of about 4o. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MRS. FRANK S, STREETER, CONCORD, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


(a) Progress made during the last year. New legislation. 
— The New Hampshire legislature meets bi-ennially, the last 
session being held from January 6, to April 3, 1903. The last 
report was prepared March 20, 1903, and the only legislation in 


regard to charities and correction enacted after that date was as 
follows ¢ 
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Three bills were passed, one providing for the appointment 
of guardians for minors in certain cases where parents are irre- 
sponsible, one closing all state offices Saturday afternoon, and 
one increasing the sum given to prisoners discharged from the 
State Prison from three to ten dollars. 

Also an appropriation of $64,500.00 was made for the New 
Hampshire School for Feeble-minded Children, divided as fol- 
lows: Twenty-eight thousand dollars for maintenance for two 
years ; forty-five hundred dollars for equipment, water supply and 
repairs; ten thousand dollars for a manual training and school 
building ; and twenty-two thousand dollars to make up the deficit 
incurred in establishing the school. (The original appropriation 
in 1901 was only thirty thousand dollars which the trustees were 
obliged to exceed in order to open the school at the time appoint- 
ed). These appropriations were all less than were asked for, and 
the school is much hampered by lack of sufficient funds to carry 
on its work. The next legislature will be asked to materially 
increase the appropriation for annual maintenance, and also to 
make an appropriation for another building to provide custodial 
care for adult feeble-minded women. 

(b) New institutions organized, societies formed or move- 
ments inaugurated.— No new institutions have been_ established 
sinee the School for Feeble-minded Children opened its doors, 
February 1, 1903. The New Hampshire Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis was organized in March 1904. President, 
Dr. O. B. Douglass; Secretary, Dr. H. T. Fontaine, both of Con- 
cord. 

The first Charity Organization Society in the state was or- 
ganized in Concord in the spring of 1903, and began its work 
March 1, 1904. It has already shown itself a strong ally of the 
State Board of Charities in needed reforms, and is evidently des- 
tined to be one of the most important and far-reaching charitable 
movements in the state. It will especially aid in increasing the 
efficiency of public and private relief for needy families in their 
homes, and has already collected valuable statistics showing the 
imperative need of stringent legislation regarding wife desertion. 
It will also influence public opinion regarding neighborhood im- 
provements such as tenement house reform, public baths, play- 
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grounds, etc., none of which subjects have ever yet been publicly 
agitated in our state. 

(c) Present needs unprovided for—The. most pressing 
need is for legislation providing for reform in the management 
of the county jails and houses of correction, and establishing a 
State Reformatory or Workhouse. A separate building for girls 
at the State Industrial School is very much needed. A Home 
for the Aged open to any resident of the State should be provided 
either by public or private charity, and also a Home for Incur- 
ables. Stringent legislation regarding wife and child desertion 
should be enacted. Juvenile courts should be established, at 
least in the larger citi¢és of the state, and probation laws enacted. 
A large increase is reported in the number of juvenile delinquents 
fifteen years of age and under at the State Industrial School this 
year — 73 October 1, 1903 as against 20 October 1, 1902. Many 
of these children are not more than ten or twelve years of age, 
and are committed to the School simply for truancy. 

The present system’ of supervision of public institutions is 
considered satisfactory so far as it goes, but the fact that the 
State Prison and State Hospital for the Insane are exempt from 
the supervision of the State Board of Charities has caused some 
unfavorable criticism, and should be remedied. All private insti- 
tutions where county charges are boarded are at all times open to 
the inspection of the State Board of Charities although it has no 
power to enforce needed improvements. There is no public 
supervision of strictly private institutions. 

The New Hampshire Prisoners Aid Society, established in 
May, 1870, with this object “to aid, furnish employment, and act 
as guardians to those released from the penal institutions of New 
Hampshire who will put themselves under its care and comply 
with its rules,” is still doing good active work. Originally there 
was a membership fee of one dollar per year for men and fifty 
cents for women, but for many years no membership fee has 
been required, and the state has from time to time appropriated 
five hundred dollars for the use of the association as needed. 

In regard to the general work of child saving agencies there 
is very little to be said. There is really no public system of 
child saving. The law in New Hampshire demands the removal 
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of all normal children between the ages of three and fifteen years 
from county almshouses within sixty days after their admission. 
They are placed by the county commissioners either in private 
families or in orphans’ homes and are subject to the supervision 
only of the State Board of Charities. On October 1, 1903, there 
were 423 dependent children, 269 boys and 154 girls, 260 in or- 
phans’ homes, 65 placed out in families, 25 in almshouses, and 73 
in the State Industrial School. The children detained in alms 
houses were all under three years of age except a few waiting 
to be placed out. 

There are fifteen private orphan asylums in the state at 
present caring for 1,265 children. Deducting the 260 children 
who are county charges, supported by county funds, leaves a 
balance of 1,005 children supported entirely by private charity, 
against 705 reported a year ago. Our statistics show a steady 
increase of the number of children in the state institutions and 
a steady decrease of those placed in families. 


STATISTICAL: REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: On January 1, 1904, there were in the 
New Hampshire State Prison 151 convicts, 149 men and 3 women. 
There is no state reformatory. In the eleven county jails there 
were 174 prisoners, 165 men and 9 women. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: On January 1, 1904, there were 
180 prisoners in the ten county houses of correction, 165 men 
and 15 women. There are no workhouses in the state. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: On January 1, 1904, there 
were 167 inmates in the State Industrial School, 135 boys and 
32 girls. 73 of this number were I5 years of age or under. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


The statistics of out-door and in-door relief in the different 
towns and counties of the state are returned to the State Board 
of Charities upon October first of each year, and to avoid con- 
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fusion your secretary has taken the same dates for the statistics 
given in this report. 

Class 1. The In-door Poor: On October 1, 1903, there 
were at the ten county farms of the state 1,055 paupers, 557 men 
and 498 women. No statistics from homes for the aged are re- 
turned to the State Board of Charities. There are ten homes 
for the aged in the state, all maintained by private benevolence 
and accommodating from ten to forty inmates each. 

Class 2. The Out-door Poor: On October 1, 1903, 6,220 
individuals were reported as receiving public relief throughout 
the state. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: Are provided for at 
the county almhouses, but cases requiring special medical treat- 
ment are sometimes sent to a hospital. No statistics of hospital 
relief are returned to the State Board of Charities. There are 19 


hospitals in the state, the number of beds in each ranging from 
Io te 40. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


The sum of $14,000.00 is appropriated annually for the edu- 
cation of indigent blind, and deaf and dumb children. As there 
are no schools for these defectives in New Hampshire they are 
sent to schools in other states. 

Class 1. Blind Children: On January 1, 1904, there were 
21 blind children being educated under the provisions of this 
appropriation, 12 boys and 9 girls. Nineteen were at the Per- 
kins Institute and Massachusetts School for the Blind, and two 
at the Connecticut Institute for the Blind. No blind children 
are in almshouses and very few adult blind. 

Class 2. Deaf Mutes: On January 1, 1904, there were 23 
deaf children, 17 boys and 6 girls, receiving an education under 
the provisions of this same appropriation. There were 11 at the 
American School for the Deaf, 6 at the Maine School for the 
Deaf, and 6 at the Clarke School for the Deaf. No deaf and 
dumb children are in the almshouses and very few adult deaf 
and dumb. 

Class 3. Feeble-minded: On January 1, 1904, there were 
65 inmates in the New Hampshire School for Feeble-minded 
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Children, 33 boys and 32 girls. There were 236 feeble-minded 
adults at the county almshouses. 

Class 4. The Insane: The state appropriates annually the 
sum of $16,000.00 for remedial treatment of indigent insane at 
the New Hampshire State Hospital. The chronic insane de- 
pendent upon charity for their support are cared for at the county 
almshouses. One of the counties, however, at the present time 
is supporting all of its insane but two at the New Hampshire 
State Hospital. (The law passed at the last session of the legis- 
lature, providing state care for all indigent insane at the State 
Hospital, does not take effect until January first, 1905). On 
January 1, 1904, there were 154 indigent insane at the State 
Hospital, 82 women and 72 men. In the county almshouses, the 
total number of insane inmates was 278, 110 men and 168 women, 
making a total number of 432 indigent insane in the state. In 
addition to this number there were also 333 paying patients at 
the State Hospital, making the total number of insane in the 
state 765, 345 men and 420 women. 

Class 5. Consumptives: Under the provisions of an act 
passed by the legislature of 1903, appropriating $10,000.00 for 
the care of indigent consumptive patients in some sanatorium 
during 1603 and 1904, these beneficiaries to be chosen by the 
State. Board of Charities and Correction, 17 patients, 11 men 
and 6 women, were being cared for on January 1, 1904, 16 at 
Pembroke, New Hampshire, and one at Liberty, New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, UPPER. MONTCLAIR, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The amount of time allowed for the preparation of a com- 
plete and accurate statistical report having been insufficient, none 
is herewith submitted. 

The principal event of the year has been the unsuccessful 
effort to establish a State Board of Charities. : 

The laws relating to parole, probation and the juvenile court 
remain unchanged. They are working well. A juvenile court 
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has been established in Jersey City, and separate juvenile court 
rooms provided in Newark and Elizabeth. 

The child labor law has been amended. It now forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age in factories 
at night. A step in advance has been the organization of a 
children’s protective alliance, a voluntary society, composed of 
representatives of all the leading child-saving agencies in the 
state. 

Another very important advance has been the organization 
of permanent local conferences of charities, one in Newark, the 
other in the Oranges, both of which meet monthly and discuss 
questions both of local and general interest. 

The Rev. Aloys M. Fish, Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
state prison, is attempting to establish a prisoners’ aid society 
for the care of discharged convicts. 

The county sheriffs succeeded in passing an act requiring 
all executions to take place in the state prison, but Governor 
Murphy vetoed it. The bills to abolish the fee system in New 
Jersey were smothered in committee. 

A special commission reported in favor of the creation of a 
separate reformatory prison for women, but the legislature re- 
fused to take action in this direction. The commission has been 
continued for another year. 

The tenement house commission appointed a year ago suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a somewhat emasculated tene- 
ment house act, which will be productive of much good. 

An appropriation was made for the enlargement of the state 
prison. The legislature refused to enlarge the state reforma- 
tory at Rahway. 

At the special or called session, the bill prohibiting the 
shooting of live pigeons or other birds for sport was agreed to; 
it had failed at the regular session. 

An appropriation was granted to the managers of the State 
Sanatorium for tuberculosis enabling them to commence the 
work of erecting and fitting up a building for this purpose. 

A bill was passed, prohibiting the marriage of any one who 
has ever been an inmate of any institution for the insane, feeble- 
minded, or epileptics; and another empowering the superinten- 
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dent of an institution for the feeble-minded to retain inmates 
whose discharge is not ordered by the governor. 

The wife desertion bill passed a year ago was defective and 
proved to be inoperative; it has been amended in such manner 
as to admit of the extradition of offenders in this regard who 
leave the state. 

The annual state conference of charities met at Atlantic City, 
February 18-19. The programme and the attendance were both 
good. 


NEW YORK. 
ROBERT W. HEBBERD, ALBANY, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Considerable progress has been made in charitable and cor- 
rectional work in this State since the date of the last report. 
This is particularly true of the reformatory system of the State, 
for the improvement of which the Legislature of 1904 has en- 
acted a number of statutes which have received the approval of 
the Governor. 

Through legislation introduced by Senator Armstrong, the 
reception of girls at the State Industrial School at Rochester, and 
the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, New York City, is to 
be discontinued after June 1, 1904, and these institutions are to 
‘be continued solely for the reception and training of boys under 
the age of sixteen years. It is generally conceded that this leg- 
islation marks a distinct advance in the reform work of the 
State. It has for years been recommended by the State Board 
of Charities and particularly by Dr. William Pryor Letchworth, 
formerly President of the Board, and President of the Eleventlr 
National Conference. ; 

Legislation introduced by Senators Brackett and Elsberg, 
makes provision for girls of the classes formerly committed to- 
the State Industrial School and the House of Refuge, at the 
New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson, under 
which name the House of Refuge for Women there located, is 
hereafter to be known. 

_ For the first time the State will have a reformatory institu- 
tion solely for the commitment of girls not over the age of six- 
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teen years convicted of criminal offenses or vicious association. 
The older women now remaining in this institution will be 
paroled or discharged as rapidly as possible, and the School will 
thereafter care for only the younger ones. 

Through a bill introduced by Assemblyman Rogers, a Com- 
mission of State officers has been appointed to select a site in the 
country, within fifty miles of New York City, for the establish- 
ment of the New York State Training School for Boys, which, 
when completed, is intended to take the place of the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island, maintained mainly at State ex- 
pense, by the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
qvents, a private corporation established in 1824. 

Title has been taken by the State to a large part of the farm 
land selected as the future site of the State Industrial School, and 
an appropriation of $188,000 has been made for the construction of 
buildings and other improvements. 

Through legislation introduced by Senator Foley, provision 
is made for the establishment in Manhattan Borough in the City 
of New York, of a reception hospital for the treatment of acute 
cases of insanity. 

All of this legislation is warmly approved by the leading 
philanthropic people of the State who confidently expect that it 
will be productive of most beneficent results. 

The Legislature appropriated $38,000 for the construction of 
an additional dormitory for patients at the Rome State Custo- 
dial Asylum, the facilities of which are greatly in need of ex- 
tension. The almshouses of the State contain a large number of 
-feeble-minded and idiotic persons for whose care they are un- 
able to make adequate provision, and whose removal is urgently 
necessary to their proper care and discipline. It is hoped that 
provision in State institutions will ultimately be made for all of 
this unfortunate class and especially for the younger women who 
stand greatly in need of better protection than can be given to 
them at the almshouses. 

After many vexatious delays, the New York State Hos- 
pital for the Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
is about to be opened for the reception of patients, at Raybrook 
in the Adirondacks. But a limited number of patients can be 
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received at the outset, but it is expected to care for 200 at a 
time when the Hospital, as at present planned, is completed, 

Dr. Frederick Peterson having resigned the Presidency of 
the State Commission in Lunacy, in order to give more time to 
his private interests, Dr. William Mabon, Superintendent of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, and formerly Superintendent of 
the St. Lawrence State Hospital, has been appointed to succeed 
him. Those acquainted with Dr. Mabon are satisfied that no 
better choice could have been made for this responsible position. 

The children’s court and juvenile probation laws, enacted by 
the Legislature of 1903, went into effect September Ist, 1903. 
These provide for the separate trial of children under the age of 
sixteen years, in all courts throughout the State, as well as for 
their probation. There is much popular sympathy with these 
enactments and they are being quite generally observed. 

The new Mt. Sinai Hospital which has recently been opened 
in the City of New York is one of the largest and best equipped 
hospitals in the country. While supported almost entirely by 
Hebrews, its benefactions are extended without regard to race 
or creed. 

The Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
which has secured many improvements in the public hospital sys- 
tem of New York City, has in contemplation the construction of 
a new Bellevue Hospital, at a cost approximating $12,000,000. 
The old Bellevue Hospital was erected nearly a century ago, and 
its facilities are entirely inadequate to present day needs. 

The Directors of the New York Juvenile Asylum in New 
York City has planned to re-establish the Asylum on the cot- 
tage plan in the country. For this purpose it has purchased a 
large tract of land near Dobb’s Ferry, on the Hudson, some 
twenty miles from New York City, where it proposes to erect a 
model institution, containing the most approved features of the 
highest type of children’s institutions in existence. 

The need for a great extension.of the facilities for the care 
of the feeble-minded, the idiotic and the epileptic in this State, 
who are public dependents, still continues. According to the 
last report of the State Board of Charities over 1,800 of these 
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classes of dependents, many of them in almshouses and others 
in families but ill able to care for them, await admission to 
State institutions. 

The Fourth New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction met in Buffalo from November 17th to 20th, 1903, 
with a registration of 470 delegates. The papers and discus- 
sions were interesting and attracted wide attention. The Fifth 


Conference is to be held at Syracuse, commencing November 
15th next. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminal: In State prisons September 30, 1903, 
3,365. In State reformatories, males, September 30, 1903, 1,761. 
In State reformatories, females, September 30, 1903, 526. In 
private reformatories, females, September 30, 1903, 1,427. In 
jails, convicted, September 30, 1903, 2,080. In jails, awaiting 
trial, September 30, 1903, 1,189. Total, 10,348. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouse September 30, 
1903, 821. In penitentiaries, September 30, 1903, 2,058. Total, 
2,879. 

Class 3. Juvenile delinquents: September 30, 1903. In 
state institutions, boys, 1,537. In state institutions, girls, 239. 
In private institutions, boys, 2,286. In private institutions, 
girls, 357. Total, 4,419. Grand total, 17,646. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, September 30, 
1903, 9,598. In homes for the aged, September 30, 1903, 1,256. 
Total, 10,854. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief during year 
ending September 30, 1903, 357,723. Total, 357,723. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In public hospitals, 
September 30, 1903, 3,533. In private hospitals, September 30, 
1903, 7,034. Total, 10,567. Grand total, 379,144. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind. In state institutions, September 30, 
1903, 111. In private institutions, September 30, 1903, 199. In 
almshouses, September 30, 1903, 282. Total, 592. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In private institutions, September 30, 
1903, 1,599. In almshouses, September 30, 1903, 118. Total, 
1,717. 

Class 3. The Feeble-Minded: In State school and asy- 
lums, September 30, 1903, children, 736; adults, 956. In alms- | 
houses, September 30, 1903, 1,300. Total, 2,992. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the State hospitals, September 30, 
1903, (number of hospitals, 16), 24,187. Total, 24,187. Grand 
Total, 29,488. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
MISS DAISY DENSON, RALEIGH, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The beneficent results of the educational campaign waged by 
His Excellency, Governor Charles B. Aycock, during his guber- 
natorial term of four years are perceptible through all strata of 
society. The good effect upon the future development of the state 
is incalculable. A broad-minded and charitable man of a truly 
religious temperament, he has inculcated the highest moral les- 
sons by his eloquent educational addresses. He has been heard 
with enthusiasm by the people from the Tennessee border to the 
Atlantic ocean. He is in warm sympathy with all efforts for the 
uplifting of the weak, and for the proper care of the unfortunate 
wards of the state. 

Never in the history of North Carolina has there been such 
co-operation, combination, organization along all lines, especially 
in commercial, educational and philanthropic associations. Rural 
deliveries, the “Society for the Betterment of Schoolhouses.” the 
organization of many bodies are factors in the awakening interest 
in our fellows. Public opinion, more potent than written law, is 
favorably inclined to advanced legislation in regard to the depend- 
ent, defective and criminal classes. 
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As the Legislature assembles biennially, there has been no 
session since the last report to the Conference. Two laws passed in 
1903 have but recently gone into effect and deserve mention. The 
first is known as the “Watts Law.” It makes the manufacture or 
sale of liquors, except in incorporated towns, unlawful; and upon 
the petition of one-third of the registered voters of a town an 
election can be held to decide whether dispensaries or saloons will 
be allowed. The former is practical prohibition in the rural dis- 
tricts and through the indefatigable labor of the Anti-Saloon 
League high license, special county laws and dispensaries have 
greatly diminished drunkenness in the towns. The number of 
arrests has materially decreased and a decided check upon crime 
is to be expected. The second was a creation of a Board of Ex- 
aminers of Trained Nurses, these to be elected by the Medical 
Society and the Nurses Association. After a rigid examination, 
a license is issued to the successful applicant, which entitles said 
nurse to the use of R. N. (Registered Nurse) after her name. 
This bill originated with the trained nurses holding diplomas, and 
was intended to prevent nursing as a vocation by the untrained. 
This was defeated by the following amendment: “Nothing in this 
act shall in any manner whatever, curtail or abridge the privilege 
of any person to pursue the vocation of a nurse, whether trained 
or untrained, registered or not registered.” 

One hundred and seven cases of abandonment were reported 
by the Attorney General as being in the courts during 1901-02. 
The law makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment to 
abandon wife or children “without providing adequate support ;” 
it is also a misdemeanor to wilfully fail to provide support while 
living with wife and children, when it can be proved that the hus- 
band “neglects to apply himself to same honest calling.” 

The State Board of Charities recommend the establishment 
of a reform school, the paSsage of a juvenile court law and 
probation. They emphasize the need of state care for the feeble 
minded and epileptic and the necessity for further provision for 
the insane. These recommendations will be brought to the at- 
tention of the next Assembly. The King’s Daughters have ac- 
cepted the gift of fifty acres as a site for a reform school. They 
will ask the state for an appropriation for its support. A con- 
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certed effort of many organizations will be made for the establish- 
ment of such an institution. 

A fight against tuberculosis has been inaugurated i in the city 
of Raleigh. An ordinance has been passed requiring physicians 
to report such cases to the Board of Health. Printed regulations 
for care and disinfection will be distributed to patients. In indi- 
gent cases disinfection will be made by the sanitary officer at the 
expense of the city. Action has been taken to isolate the tubercu- 
lous in several of the state institutions. At the Soldiers’ Home a 
cottage has been built for their care. At the Goldsboro Hospital 
for the colored insane a small brick building has been utilized as 
a ward and solarium. Freedom unwisely bestowed and ignor- 
antly made use of, degenerates into license. The wholesome re- 
straints of his ante-bellum life removed, the negro has become the 
victim of insanity and tuberculosis. Dr. Miller, superintendent 
of the Goldsboro Hospital, says that there is an undoubted in- 
crease of insanity in the race. He does not hesitate to declare that 
“insanity and tuberculosis were rare diseases among the negroes 
of the South prior to emancipation.” That institution cares for 
507 and is now refusing applicants for want of room. Twenty- 
eight per cent. of the deaths last year were due to tuberculosis. 

The State institutions are well managed by their respective 
Boards of Directors. Improvements have been made in all. 
Present on December 18t, 1903, 2,915 persons, as follows: Insane, 
1,851 ; deaf and dumb, 238; blind, (white) 190; the colored blind, 
deaf and dumb, 185 ; orphans, white, 254, colored, 99; soldiers, 98. 
Total number during the year, 3,349. Annual appropriations 
amount to $390,000, for two years, $780,000, special for liquidat- 
ing indebtedness, $33,766.95, special for improvements, $8,500; 
total for biennial term, $822,266.95. No private charitable insti- 
tutions are subsidized with the exception of $10,000 annually 
to the Oxford Orphanage for whites, and $5,000 to the colored. 
These institutions are inspected by the Board of Charities. A 
$100,000 building for women, and a $6,000 cottage for men have 
been completed and occupied at the Morganton Hospital. These 
buildings accommodate 270. Dr. Murphy says that “the happy 
results in the colony have been far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation; men hitherto in profound melancholia, occupy them- 
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selves and are correspondingly happier.” The Raleigh Hospital 
has been connected with the city waterworks, thus providing an 
abundant supply of pure water. A heating apparatus installed in 
the Department for the Dangerous Insane, remodeling of an old 
residence, concrete floor and machinery in laundry of the Deaf 
and Dumb School, erection of covered way between buildings, 
etc., at the blind institution, and at the Soldiers’ Home the re- 
modeling of the dining hall and beautifying the grounds. The 
larger boys at the Deaf and Dumb School have an athletic asso- 
ciation and have ball contests with other schools. Typewriting 
has been added to the curriculum of the blind. 

The population of the state’s prison is steadily decreasing. 
Number remaining December Ist, 1903, 714. This decrease is the 
result of the detention of criminals in the several counties where 
they have been convicted, and where their labor is utilized in the 
improvement of the public roads. There are twenty-five convict- 
camps and neighboring counties can send their convicts to nearby 
camps. Prisoners from counties not maintaining camps, life, long 
term men, the women and the weak are sent to the Central Prison. 
These are again winnowed, the strong sent out on railroad build- 
ing contracts, some to the State Farm at Halifax, those remaining 
make brick and shoes and the women serve in laundry and sewing 
room. The prison officials exercise no power over the county 
camps, but all convicts sent out on contract work from the peni- 
tentiary when in these camps are in the sole care and under the 
exclusive supervision of state officers. The State’s Prison is self- 
supporting, has recently paid $61,000 of bonded debt and at the 
end of the fiscal year had a comfortable balance on hand. 

There is no classification of prisoners in the county camp, 
their jail. Felons, misdemeanants, vagrants, the man who fails 
to pay a fine, alas! sometimes the insane and children often are 
confined indiscriminately. A number of new jails have been 
erected, but what is true of other states is true of North Caro- 
lina, namely, the jail system needs revolutionizing, they are most 
emphatically “schools of crime.” The only classification is the 
separation of the sexes and of the races. The law of the state 
requires the former, and a higher law, the preservation of race 
integrity and purity, dictates the latter. Of the 714 criminals, 
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567 are negroes. Farm work is the natural life of the negro, and 
he is content with his task if the sun but shines upon him. The 
Tace question enters into, hampers and complicates experiments 
in philanthropic work in the South. Totally different, what is 
good and proper for the one race is often manifestly wrong for 
the other. At best the negro is but a tractable child and weak, 
needing care, and above all, control. The indeterminate sentence 
and parole, encouraging, bracing to the white delinquent, would 
probably meet with far less success with that unstable race. 

In the Homes for the Aged. and Infirm 1,640 were main- 
tained at a per annum cost of $95,884.64 ; receiving outdoor relief, 
4,153, cost $89,724.66 ; total expenditure for the poor, $185,609.30. 
This does not include keepers’ or physicians’ salaries. 

Of the private institutions, Broadoaks Sanatorium, Morgan- 
ton, is licensed by the Board of Charities. Dr. Isaac M. Taylor, 
formerly assistant physician at the Morganton Hospital, is super- 
intendent. This institution for nervous and mental diseases has 
made many improvements, and is growing in popularity and pat- 
ronage. A number of patients are received from other states. 
The picturesque mountain scenery and unsurpassed climate con- 
duce no little to the restoration of the invalid. Twenty-one pri- 
vate and municipal hospitals and sanitariums have made volun- 
tary reports to the Board. . Twelve of these, some with muni- 
cipal aid, care for the sick and injured poor. A $10,000 addition 
to the James Walker Memorial Hospital at Wilmington, and the 
construction of a $100,000 building in Greensboro under the aus- 
pices of the Roman Catholics are the most extensive improve- 
ments, while all are increasing their equipment. Private benevo- 
lence supports near a thousand children in the orphanages ex- 
clusive of those receiving state aid. Present in all December 1, 
1903, 1,171. Three industrial buildings have been erected at 
Oxford, handsome brick structures, at the Methodist and Baptist 
orphanages, and all are alive and progressive. The Christian 
Church of North Carolina has decided to establish an Orphans’ 
Home in this state. The North Carolina Children’s Home So- 
ciety was incorporated on September 10, 1903, Mr. Wm. B. 
Streeter, late of Indiana, superintendent. It has begun operations, 
with bright prospects and bids fair to be a useful institution. 
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Charity. is organizing on a practical basis in our cities. In 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Durham, Goldsboro, the Associated Char- 
ities investigate and relieve cases of destitution. The Raleigh 
Association, organized June, 1903, has been very successful. One _ 
happy augury is the interest aroused in the local county institu- 
tions. We have no large cities, no crowded tenements.. Our 
towns abound in beautiful trees and flowers, and the poorest have 
access to shady woods and lanes. The office of the Board of Char- 
ities has been installed in the capital. The meetings are held 
quarterly. It is possible that a State Conference of Charities may 


soon be organized. The hand is on the plough, and there must 
be no backward turning. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, 714. In state re- 
formatory, no reformatory. In jails at time of report, 562. 
These reports incomplete. 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, 25 convict 


camps. No proper classification. Both misdemeanants and 
convicts. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents. No. juvenile reformatories. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 
Class 1. The Indoor Poor: County Homes for the Aged 
and Infirm, 1,575. 


Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 4,053, cost, 
$89,724.66. 


Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In private hospitals, 
in public hospitals, during the year, 2,103. (Incomplete.) 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 190 white; 185 
colored blind and deaf. 


Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 238. 
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Class 3. The Feeble-Minded: In state school, children, 
no home; adults, in almshouses, 64. (Incomplete.) — 

Class 4. The Insane: In the three state hospitals, white 
1,344; colored, 507. Total, 1,851. In almshouses, 192. Jails, 
25. (Incomplete.) Children in orphanages, private and two 
receiving state aid, November I, 1903, 1,171. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FRANK D. HALL, FARGO, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


North Dakota State Penitentiary. There were on May 
26, 1904, 151 males and 2 females in the State Penitentiary at 
Bismarck. Although the convict population is small as com- 
pared with other states, the North Dakota Penitentiary is in 
many respects a model institution. The installation of a twine 
plant in 1900 helped to settle the convict labor question in this 
state, and a large portion of the convicts are employed in this 


plant. 

There is no State reformatory for adults, and time has 
been too brief to get statistics of criminals in the jails of the 
state. There are no workhouses in North Dakota. 

North Dakota State Reform Schools. Just a year ago the 
new Reform School was opened to receive juvenile delinquents, 
and 21 boys and 3 girls were transferred from the South Da- 
kota institution at Plankinton, where they had been boarded by 
North Dakota, to our own school at Mandan. A modest building 
costing about $20,000, and with a capacity of fifty inmates was 
erected in a handsome location along the Heart river, about a 
mile from the city. There have since been received from the 
courts 21 boys and 1 girl. Six boys have been released on pa- 
role, leaving in the school May 24, 1904, 36 boys and 4 girls. 
As yet there has been no attempt at manual training, except in 
improving the grounds and building, but arrangements are 
being made for a department of manual training in the near 
future. All children attend school about ten months in the'year, 
one-half of the school day. As North Dakota institutions report 


— 
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only biennially, there will be no report from this institution till 
the close of the present fiscal year. J. W. Brown is the efficient 
superintendent in charge. 

There are at present in the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Jamestown (only I institution in the state) 470 patients ; num- 
ber of male and female not given. Practically all the insane 
in the state are in the state hospital. There are no private hos- 
pitals for insane in North Dakota. 

State Institution for the Feeble Minded. A finely equipped 
institution for this class was opened at Grafton, May Ist, with 
Dr. L. B. Baldwin as superintendent. It has a capacity of 
about 150. The present population is males 28; females 21. 
This class having been formerly committed to the insane insti- 
tution for lack of better facilities. 

The state has as yet no institution for the blind, but a site 
has been purchased at_ Bathgate for $15,000, and the next legis- 
lature will probably make appropriation for a suitable building. 
Cannot give number of blind in the state. 

A handsome addition has been made to the State School for 
the Deaf at Devils Lake, and the school is well equipped and 
has a competent corps of instructors under the superintendence 
of D. F. Bangs. There are 34 boys and 30 girls. They print 
the North Dakota Banner, a neat paper in the interests of the 
work. 

Have no exact data at hand as to inmates of almshouses, but 
am confident the total for the state will come inside 100, as 
most of the dependent poor are “farmed out” or cared for in 
their homes by the several counties. 

The North Dakota Children’s Home Society has received 
‘and cared for 542 children from its organization twelve years 
ago. Is a branch of the National Children’s Home Society, and 
has equipment worth $15,000. It has on hand May 28, 1904, 12 
boys and 5 girls; total 17. Its work is to place children in family 
homes as soon as practicable after they are brought to the Re- 
ceiving Home at Fargo. There are now under the supervision 
of the Society about 300 children. It received 56 children during 
year ending April 30, 1904. Children of school age are sent to 
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the public schools while waiting placement. The state has no 
institution of the kind for placing children in homes, and this 
Society enjoys the confidence of the whole people. 

The Catholic population support St. John’s Catholic Or- 
phanage at Fargo, and have about 75 orphans in their care and 
instruction. They practice placing children in Catholic fam- 
ilies when possible. They expect to make valuable improvements 
on their property this year. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 
Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, May 26, 1904, I5I 


males, 2 females. In state reformatory (none in state.) 


Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses (number of 
workhouses) none. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 

boys 36; girls 4. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 

Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 100. (?) In 
homes for the aged (none in state.) 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief. No statis- 
tics. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: No data at hand. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, none. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 64. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded: In the state school, about 
150. In almshouses, none. 


5 Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospital, 470. In alms- 
houses, none. 
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OHIO. 
H. H. SHIRER, COLUMBUS, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


This state has made some advance in securing legislation of 
an important character at the recent bi-ennial session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The increasing demands of seventeen large state 
institutions in a growing commonwealth make it difficult to secure 
those additional equipments and institutions which seem to be 
necessary. 

The act passed four years ago, prohibiting the receiving and 
keeping of insane and epileptic persons in county infirmaries 
(almshouses) has made it necessary to enlarge the seven state 
hospitals. By the close of this year most of the insane requir- 
ing state care will be in state institutions. The increasing num- 
ber of commitments, especially from the large cities has over- 
crowded these hospitals. Comparing the number of persons com- 
mitted for treatment of insanity with the population, it seems 
reasonable to assert that insanity is on the increase in Ohio. 

The General Assembly provided for the appointment of a 
commission to select and purchase a site of not less than three 
hundred and fifty acres for the treatment of incipient pulmonary 
tuberculosis. To effect this an appropriation of $35,000 was 
made. 

The care of the Home for army nurses, wives and widows 
of soldiers and sailors, located at Madison, formerly in charge 
of the Women’s Relief Corps, has been assumed by the state, and 
hereafter will be managed by a Board of Trustees, and conducted 
as other state institutions. 

Two years ago an act was passed authorizing Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland) to create a Juvenile Court.’ The experience 
in that locality was so satisfactory that an effort was made to 
secure the enactment of a law to provide for such cotrts in all 
counties. There was much opposition to this plea, but provision 
was made for their establishment in the counties in which Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Cincinnati and Toledo are located. It is hoped that 
greater expansion will occur in the future. 
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The law granting relief to indigent blind was amended so as 
to require a residence in the state for five years immediately pre- 
ceding application and one year in the county, and to transfer the 
authority to grant relief from the township trustees to the pro- 
bate judge of the county. The allowance under this act is not 
more than $25.00 per quarter. 

As noted in last report the Governor by authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed “a commission to report on feasibility 
and desirability of the state caring for, treating and educating 
crippled and deformed children.” The members of the commis- 
sion after thorough investigation into the conditions existing in 
this state found such a large number of crippled children that 
they unanimously recommended: “Such an institution is neces- 
sary, desirable and feasible; it should be founded on broad lines; 
it should provide the best surgical and medical skill, with hospital 
facilities and mental and manual instruction adapted to the re- 
quirements of these children; it should be located near a large 
industrial center with facilities for expert medical services and 
mechanical works; it should have not less than fifty (50) acres 
of land; to accomplish this, we recommend an appropriation of 
two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000.00).” No action was 
taken by the legislature but the friends of this project believe that 
the recommendations of this commission will soon receive favor- 
able consideration. 

Other laws secured were: Parole of inmates of Boys’ Indus- 
trial School and City Workhouses ; changing the age of discharge 
of inmates from Girls’ Industrial Home from eighfeen to twenty- 
one; permitting the appointment of matrons in county jails; the 
prohibition of marriage of habitual drunkards and persons who 
are known to be imbecile, insane or epileptic. 

Bills were introduced in the General Assembly to create a 
State Board of Control for all state institutions and to abolish 
contract labor of all forms in state and municipal penal institu- 
tions. There was not sufficient public interest in their beleett to 
secure any favorable support. 

The associated charities organizations in the large cities 
are becoming stronger from year to year and are being recognized 
as potent factors in meeting the many problems now arising in 
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these rapidly congested centers. Women’s Clubs and other so- 
cieties have endeavored to provide public play-grounds, gardens, 
ete., for children during the vacation periods as fully as means at 
their disposal and the co-operation of public officials would war- 
rant. 

This report would not be complete without reference to the 
splendid work of the Ohio Humane Society, especially in the 
larger cities. Through the increasing activity of the officers of 
this Society during 1903, over 500 parents have been compelled to 
support their children and about $50,000 was paid by them 
through the Society for their support. Non-support of children, 
legitimate or illegitimate, is now a felony. Several fathers are 
now in the state prison because of persistent refusal and neglect 
to care for their children. 

The thirteenth annual State Conference was held at Akron 
last October and was well attended. The next Conference will 
be held in Columbus. Rev. W. S. Eagleson, Superintendent of 
Columbus Associated Charities, is President. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


Persons in Public Institutions, November 15, 1903. 


A, Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In State Prison, 1,467. In State Re- 
formatory, 562. In Jails, 731; total, 2,760. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In 8 workhouses, 1,247. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In Boys’ Industrial School, 
855. In Girls’ Industrial Home, 301. In Cincinnati House of 
Refuge and Cleveland Boys’ Farm, 491; total, 2,894. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In Infirmaries, 8,044. 

Class 2.° The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief during the 
year, 47,210. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: In Public Hospitals, 
no information. In Private Hospitals, no information. 
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C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In State Institutions, 304, In In- 
firmaries, 180. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In State Institutions, 514. In Infirm- 
aries, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In State Institutions, 1,127. 
In Infirmaries, 637. 

Class 4. The Insane: In State Institutions, 8,959! In In- 
firmaries, 513. 

Class 5. The Epileptic: In State Institutions, 929. In In- 
firmaries, 236. 


OREGON. 
W. R. WALPOLE, PORTLAND, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of the legislature since last re- 
port. 

Some progress has been made in charitable and correctional 
lines. 

The principal event has been the meeting of the State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held in Portland, February 
18 and 19, 1904, which adopted resolutions as follows, viz. : 

1. Recommending the introduction of a bill at the next 
session of the Legislature, creating a State Board of Control — 
non-partisan in its membership, advisory and supervisory in its 
. powers, and composed of both men and women. 

2. Special legislation for the benefit of the delinquent youth 
of the state, amending the laws so as to include the special fea- 
tures of the Colorado Juvenile Court law. 

3. Instructing the Executive Committee of this conference 
to make an effort to secure provision for building five cottages 
as additions to the Insane Asylum, for the purpose of a better 
classification of the inmates and affording more appropriate treat- 
ment and employment for them. Also providing that patients be 
transported to the asylum under care of asylum attendants. 

4. Recommending to the Board of Control of the State 
Reform School, that, on paroling a boy to his home he be required 
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10 report at stated intervals to some authorized person or society 
in his vicinity, who shall be responsible for the fulfillment of the 
requirements of the parole on the part of the boy. 

5. Instructing the Executive Committee to prepare a bill 
amending the laws concerning wife desertion, making it a penal 
offense. Also recommending that our governor co-operate with 
governors of other states in placing it in the class of extradition 
crimes. 

State Institutions are under the supervision of a board of 
four state officers, viz.: The governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer and superintendent of public instruction. There is a sep- 
arate Board of Control for each institution, consisting of three 
of these officials, the governor being chairman of every Board. 

Public relief is given by the county authorities throughout 
the state under the usual Itmitations af such work, except in that 
portion of this (Multnomah) county occupied by the city of Port- 
land, in which the City Board of. Charities, a society supported 
by subscription takes care of the out-door relief which was form- 
erly done by the county, and looked to by citizens generally as 
the main factor in such work. Chronic cases including the sick 
and helpless are taken care of at the county hospital and poor 
farm. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon is the principal 
child saving agency in this state and is instrumental in placing in 
homes about three hundred children a year. 

The last report shows a total of four hundred and nineteen 
during 1903. A large number of juvenile delinquents are under 
the supervision of the Society on the parole system. 

The Oregon Prisoners’ Aid Society affords aid and encour- 
agement to discharged prisoners by its agent, who visits the peni- 
tentiary and the Reform School, makes the acquaintance of pris- 
oners, procures necessary aid on their release and directs them to 
employment. The City Board of Charities has worked along the 
same lines, except in visiting prisoners for fifteen years past. 

The Portland Free Baths, affording facilities for bathing 
to all who apply will be opened for the season this month. The 
work is conducted by a Society which secures funds by subscrip- 
tion. 
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Present needs of Oregon: 


1. A State Board of Charities and Correction to secure 
better supervision of State Institutions. 


2. Cottage system of caring for the insane and better facili- 
ties for care of the feeble-minded. 


3. Workhouses for delinquents and vicious drunkards and 
wife beaters. 


4. Law providing penalties for delinquent parents. 


5. Law against wife desertion providing penalty for delin- 
quent husbands. 


6. Provision for care of delinquent girls. 


7. To secure the next session of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1905 for the city of Portland, to 
help us in our time of need. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 327. In state reform- 
atory, none. In jails, 200. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses, none. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In Reform School, boys, 
95, girls, none. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses, 230. In homes 


for the aged, 40. 
Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 1,542. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 26. 
Class 2. The Deaf: In state institutions, 65. 
Class 3. The Feeble-minded: No statistics. 
Class 4. The Insane: In state hospital, 1,336. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


EDW. N. JOYNER, D. D., COLUMBIA, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


I regret to report that there is almost literally nothing to 
report, in the lines of charitable or correctional work in South 
Carolina during the past year. I might repeat the reports from 
the different religious and state institutions, but a pretty full 
account was given last year, and they do not vary much. Noth- 
ing new has been undertaken by the state in its legislation, of a 
character coming under the Conference’s purview. The child- 
labor enactment of the year previous, which was on a “sliding 
scale,” included in its protection, the first of April, children under 
eleven years, and another year will réach up to twelve. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
W. B. SHERRARD, SIOUX FALLS, STATS CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


South Dakota has made no advance the past year in the 
. domain of charities and corrections, except to make liberal appro- 
priations for the enlargement of the various state institutions. 

The rapidly increasing population of the state makes this 
necessary. The insane asylum is spending $100,000 this year. 
The school for feeble-minded, $40,000. School for the blind, 
$10,000; besides an additional cell house for the penitentiary, the 
work for which is done by the convicts. A noteworthy improve- 
ment in the business capacity of the Board of charities is evident. 

They are now paid salaries commensurate with their respon- 
sibilities. ; 

STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 190. In state reforma- 
tory, have none. In jails, 25 (estimated). 

Class 2. Misdemeanants: In workhouses (number of 
workhouses), have none. 
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Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories, 
boys, 60; girls, 11. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor: In almshouses 50 (estimated). 
In homes for the aged, have none. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: Receiving relief, 50 (estim- 
ated). 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institution, 41. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institution, 45. In alms- 
houses, none. 

Class 3. The Feeble-minded: In the state school, children, 
60; adults, 5; in almshouses, none. 

Class 4. The Insane: In the state hospital, 580. In alms- 
houses, none. 


TEXAS. 


REV. R. C. BUCKNER, D. D., LL. D., DALLAS, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Since last report considerable progress has been made on the 
lines of legislation, the growth of convictions and sentiment, 
and practical work for the benefit of criminal, afflicted and de- 
pendent classes. 

Child Labor. — The legislature of 1903 enacted a law regu- 
lating the employment of children in factories, mills, mines, etc., 
and affixing wholesome penalties. No child under twelve years 
of age may be thus employed. No child shall be so employed 
between twelve and fourteen who cannot read and write in the 
English language, except that such child may be employed only 
between the hours of 6 A. M. and 6 P. M., provided the child 
has a widowed mother or parent incapacitated to support it, or to 
earn a living without the labor of the child. No child under 
sixteen may be employed about any mine, distillery or brewery 
under any consideration. At the same session of the legislature a 
bill was passed requiring and providing for the equipment of a 
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Pasteur Hospital for the treatment of hydrophobia as an annex 
to the Lunatic Asylum at Austin. 

Epileptics.— Previous legislation has culminated in building 
an Epileptic Colony, opened a few months since at Abilene. The 
buildings are modern in every respect, sufficient in size and 
number for present purposes, located, furnished and conducted 
with an eye to the comfort, health and recovery of the inmates. 
The property is valued at $250,000, and there are now 175 inmates. 

Feeble Minded.— The last legislature attempted an appropri- 
ation to establish “a Home for Idiots,” but failed. The sentiment 
grows, and it is believed that at the next session a Home School 
for the Feeble Minded will be provided for. At present a noble 
lady in the capital city (Austin) is conducting such an institu- 
tion at her own charge. 


It is not to the credit of our state that as it is now feeble 
minded children are sent to distant places, put on county poor 
farms, or entirely neglected, so far as the state is concerned, or 


any public effort. 

Almshouses. — There is not in Texas an almshouse, so- 
called, but most of the populous counties have what they call 
poor farms, where the homeless and dependent poor are kept 
for longer or shorter periods; also prisoners, for short sentences, 
on account of minor offences. Failure has attended reasonable 
efforts to obtain total statistics from these, as also from county 
jails, with any degree of accuracy. 

Rescue Homes.— Quite a number of these under various 
names, and different regulations are in existence in this state, 
and the number and efficiency are both on the increase, but again 
statistics have not been obtainable. 

Needed Legislation.— The most crying necessity for legisla- 
tion for the protection and betterment of many families in Texas, 
and of society itself, comes from the alarming increase of divorces 
and desertion. For trivial causes divorces are frequent, also de- 
sertions, leaving widow and children without the means of sup- 
port. At the bottom of much of this is the drink habit. The 
saloon has not yet been suppressed; however, prohibition now 
prevails over very many counties in Texas, and the outlook is 
encouraging. 
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Juvenile Courts are much needed, also the indeterminate sen- 
tence, neither of which has been given much attention and no 
legislation. 

Discharged Prisoners.— There is no active organization of 
any kind looking after the betterment of prisoners and the wel- 
fare of convicts, neither during their confinement nor after their 
release, further than the fact that chaplains are employed, and 
Christian men and women do much earnest work for their benefit. 

Orphanages have multiplied up to the number of thirty and 
most of them do considerable work in placing children with pri- 
vate families. Some of them are industrial and literary school 
homes. There is also a special agency in the state for placing 
homeless children in childless homes. Provisions for this class 
of children are equal to present necessities. 


Homes for aged persons exist in several Texas cities, but 
proper statistics have not been furnished this secretary. 

Charity Organizations exist in the principal cities and do 
much relief work in a systematic way. 

No state supervision has been provided except for institutions 
supported and controlled by the State, but under the ordinary 
regulations of law, and active officials, where cases of cruelty or 
neglect have occurred, wholesome legal interference and correc- 
tive measures have been resorted to with good results. 

Hospitals and Sanitariums are well conducted and are in- 
creasing in number. Since last report the Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital has originated in the city of Dallas and is doing good work. 
Its constitution provides that there shall be no preference given 
to any on account of religious sects, or schools of medicine and 
surgery, and that each patient shall be free not only to choose his 
own physician or surgeon, but his own spiritual advisor as well. - 

The statistics herewith submitted are far from completeness 
and accuracy, but nothing better can now be given. Where the 
figures are not official they are marked “estimated.” 


Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons, April 1, 1904, 3,961, 
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Of this number 44 are on the State Wynn farm, a special 
place of confinement for convict consumptives. 
State reformatory for boys (estimated) 175. 


Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions, 185. 

Class 2. Deaf: In state institutions, 440. 

Class 3. Deaf, Dumb and Blind: In state institutions, for 
negroes, 81. 

Class 4. Insane: Three asylums, total inmates, 3,219. 

Class 5. Old Soldiers’ Home: (Confederate), 315. 


UTAH. 


GRACE M. PADDOCK, SALT LAKE CITY, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


In the State of Utah there are only two towns of any size, 
Salt Lake and Ogden, having a population of about sixty and 
sixteen thousand respectively, so, of course, the progress made in 
states containing many large cities would not be expected. 
Among present needs unprovided ior, I would mention special 
provision for the feeble minded. This class are now sent either to 
the state insane asylum or county infirmary. Utah has no ju- 
venile courts. Juvenile offenders are sentenced in the same 
courts as older criminals. A system of parole laws is observed 
here. Inmates of the state prison and state industrial school are 
released on good conduct paroles, and are subject to be sent back 
on breaking parole. In care of the deaf, dumb and blind Utah 
ranks very well. It maintains an excellent school for these classes 
where domestic science and many branches of manual training are 
taught in addition to ordinary school work. The insane are also 
well provided for. Since last report some new societies and in- 
stitutions have been organized. Mrs. Judge, a wealthy Salt Lake 
woman, made a large donation for a home for aged and decrepit: 
miners, a fine building for this purpose has been erected; this in- 
stitution will be in part charitable. The Home Finding Asso- 
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ciation has opened a nursery and is doing some good work. 
The Y. M. C. A. is erecting a fine building for its work, which 
will, of course, be of great service in an educative and corrective 


way. I enclose the following statistics from the latest reports of 
the institutions named : 


A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prisons. Number of inmates 
confined in state prison December 31, 1902, 142. Discharged dur- 
ing 1902, 104. Daily average during 1902, 136 35/100. Total 
number of pardons, commutations and paroles granted in the year 
1902, 39. (Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents.) Total number con- 
fined in the state industrial school for juvenile delinquents on De- 
cember 31, 1902, 68. Total number on parole December 31, 
1902, 143. 

C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: In state institutions. Total number 
of inmates in state school for the blind on December 31, 1902, 14. 

Class 2. The Deaf: In state institution. Total number of 
inmates in state school for deaf on December 31, 1902, 60. 

Class 4. The Insane: In state institutions. Number of in- 
mates confined in state insane asylum on November 30, 1901, 318. 


VERMONT, 


J. EDWARD WRIGHT, MONTPELIER, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of our legislature within twelve 
months.. The number of prisoners committed to the House of 
Correction during the year ending May 1, 1904, was substan- 
tially equal to the number committed during the two preceding 
years. The increase is attributed by the superintendent almost 
entirely to license as it has existed in many towns under our pres- 
ent local option law. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — In state prison (May 19), 254. The 
average number now. In jails (May 19-24), about 80. Partly 
estimated. 

Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In house of correction (May 
18), 163. 

Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents:—In Industrial School 
(May 19), 113 boys, 23 girls. 


B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. No statistics. 

Class 2. No statistics. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor: — In Soldiers’ Home 
(May 20), 89. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 4. The Insane:—-In the State Hospital (May 18), 
519. In the Brattleboro Retreat, at the charge of the state, 250. 
No statistics of the number in alms houses. There are in the 
Brattleboro Retreat about 130 private patients. 

A small appropriation is made by the state for the educa- 
tion of the blind, deaf and dumb and feeble minded, in good in- 
stitutions in other states. 

Our indoor poor are cared for partly in “Homes for the 
Aged,” (which are increasing in number), and more extensively 
in alms houses sustained by the several towns. Many are “boarded 
out.” Two new hospitals are projected. Two more cities have 
adopted curfew ordinances. 


VIRGINIA. 


WM. F. DREWRY, M.D., PETERSBURG, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Practically all the insane of the state are provided for in 
the state hospitals. There is in the state one private sanitarium 
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for insane and inebriate patients. This institution, recently es- 
tablished, is of a high order. 

- The legislature has dealt with comparative liberality in 
providing for the insane, appropriating sufficient amounts for 
maintenance as well as for the immediate accommodation of 
practically all the indigent insane. To meet the constantly grow- 
ing demands, additional buildings will be constructed at the 
hospital. for the colored insane at Petersburg and additional im- 
provements will be made at all the hospitals during the sum- 
mer. To facilitate the employment of patients, well equipped 
workshops will be constructed at two of the hospitals. Separate 
provisions in canvas tents has been made at the hospital for the 
colored insane, for the tuberculous insane of that institution. 
A farm colony for the care of some of the quiet patients at this 
institution has also been put in operation. The above consists 
simply of a frame house and a few necessary out-buildings. 
Here the patients live a quiet, home-like life, there being 
little in the surroundings suggestive of an asylum. The state 
appropriated this year $373,000 for the support of the insane, 
and $46,600 for additional buildings and permanent improve- 
ments; total, $419,600. The hospital at Williamsburg was the 
first established in this country —in 1773. Our state is noted 
also as having the first asylum on the continent exclusively for 
the colored insane. 

Efforts were made for the establishment of a public sani- 
tarium for consumptives; also a more satisfactory law regu- 
lating child labor. These two subjects are attracting considerable 
interest. 

Civic improvements in the cities is attracting more atten- 
tion than formerly. In the capital city interest is especially 
noticeable. The matter of play-grounds in the cities for chil- 
dren has been receiving considerable attention. The first play- 
ground has just been opened in Richmond. Throughout the 
state there has been a more or less awakening of interest in 
charity and reformatory work. Better organization is in evidence. 

The State Conference of Charities and Correction held its 
fourth annual meeting recently—a most successfyl session. The 
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success of this organization has been gradual and the work 
already accomplished, at least in an educational way, is gratifying. 

Most needed in Virginia is a colony for epileptics, an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded, a sanitarium for indigent consump- 
tives and a State Board of Charities. 

An appeal was made to the legislature, without success, for 
a state school for colored deaf and blind. Near the historic city 
of Petersburg was established by the Bollings, in 1812, the first 
school in America for the deaf. 

Last year 117 prisoners were paroled from the penitentiary. 
Nearly 1,000 prisoners are employed at shoemaking. A new 
addition to the penitentiary, built on modern plans, will soon 
be complete. 

The Virginia Manual Labor School (colored) has a farm 
of 1,800 acres. This and the State Industrial School for white 
boys are under the control respectively of the Prison Associa- 
tion and the Negro Reformatory Association and are well con- 
ducted and progressive. 

A home for aged confederate soldiers and one for needy 
confederate women are partly supported by the State. There 
are several homes for the aged, supported and conducted by 
private charity, or religious organizations, etc. Conspicuous 
among these is the National Elks’ Home at Bedford City. A 
committee of the State Conference of Charities and Correction 
has collected data regarding jails and almshouses which demon- 
strate the need of improvement in many. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


The General Assembly last year passed an act providing for 
the commitment to private hospitals or sanataria, of inebriates 
or persons addicted to opium or other drug habit; also a law 
making it a misdemeanor to desert without just cause, or wil- 
fully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by 
any person of his wife or minor children in destitute or neces- 
sitous circumstances,—the court having discretionary powers 
regarding punishment,—that is, imprisonment in jail not exceed- 
ing one year,—requiring the defendant to pay a certain sum 
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weekly or monthly for the space of one year, to the wife or to 
the custodian of the minors, etc. 

A law was also passed providing that any minor charged 
with, or convicted of crime, being a vagrant, or a disorderly 
person, or incorrigible, shall, in the discretion of the court, judge 
or justice, with the consent of the Prison Association of Virginia, 
direct that said minor be committed to the custody and control 
of said Prison Association; provided, however, that no minor 
shall be thus committed before conviction, without the consent 
of the parent or legal guardian of said minor. A minor may 
thus be committed, on the indeterminate period plan, to the 
custody of the Prison Association, until up to the time he is 
eighteen years old. A bill was also passed empowering city or 
county authorities, to establish temporary hospitals for the re- 
ception of persons having any contagious or infectious disease 
dangerous to the public health. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1—Criminals: In state penitentiary, 1,752; white 
men, 198; white women, 2; cclored men, 1,003; colored women, 
549. 
~’ On state farm (annex to penitentiary), white men, 60; col- 
ored men, 155; and 62 colored male prisoners work on publio 
roads. 

Class 2— Misdemeanants in workhouses none; in jails, no 
statistics available. 

Class 3— Juvenile Delinquents: In state industrial school, 
during the year, 320; remaining December I, 1903, 134; in 
Manual labor school (colored), 235, of whom the state supports 
TOO. 

B. Group of Destitutes. 

No statistics available. 


C. Group of Defectives. 
Classes 1 and 2— Deaf and Blind: In the Virginia School 


for the Deaf and Blind (for white boys and girls), no statis- 
tics given. 
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Class 3 — Feeble-minded: No provision by the state; there 
are two private schools. Estimated number of feeble-minded 
(excluding idiots) in the state, more than 1,000. 

Class 4— The Insane: In three state hospitals for white, 


2,160; in state hospital for colored, 1,166; number in almshouses 
insignificant. 


WASHINGTON. 


AUSTIN E, GRIFFITHS, SEATTLE, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New legislation: 

A new law providing for the protection of orphan, homeless, 
neglected or abused children and conferring power upon judges 
of the superior court, the county commissioners and the charita- 
ble societies to receive, control and dispose of the same. 

An act providing for compulsory attendance of children in 
school between the age of 8 and 15 years. 

An act to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 

An act to enable school boards in cities having a population 
of 50,000 or more to establish parental or truant schools. 

An act fixing the penalty for persons convicted a second and 
third time of felony, and providing a mode of procedure in such 
cases. 

An act prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
2,000 feet of any normal school, agricultural college, reform 
school or state school for defective youth. 

An act relating to husbands who connive at the prostitution 
of their wives, and persons who live off the earnings of prosti- 
tutes, and declaring the violation of the act a felony. 

An act to regulate the employment of child labor and for- 
bidding the employment of females under the age of 18 years as 
public messengers. 

An act providing for the employment of convicts in pressing 
or handling rocks or other materials for roads or streets. 

Proposed legislation: 

The establishment of a juvenile court and probation officer. 

Family desertion law. 

New institutions organized, etc.: 
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First Washington State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion held in Seattle several months ago. 

Charity Endorsement Committee established several months 
ago, following the example of San Francisco. 

Enlargement of the powers of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of the City of Seattle. 

The establishment of twenty-one or more local improvement 
clubs in Seattle. 

The enlargement of the Seamen’s Bethel in Seattle. 

The Samuel and Jessie Kenney Presbyterian Home, a corpor- 
ation, established to build homes for indigent worthy old people 
over the age of sixty years. 

Agitation for the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Prohibition of street mendicancy in Seattle, 

Tent colony for tuberculosis patients in connection with the 
city hospital. 

Needs unprovided for: 

Parole law. 

Indeterminate sentence law. 

Reformatory for men. 

More efficient supervision of county and municipal charita- 
ble and correctional institutions. 

More efficient supervision of public and private philanthropy. 

The relief of the poor in their homes is at present inadequate 
throughout the state. 

There is comparatively little private organized relief in this 
state except in the cities of Seattle and Tacoma, 

There is no care or encouragement of prisoners upon release 
from prison in this state. 

There are two child placing institutions and two children’s 
home societies in this state. 

Very little attention has yet been given in this state to im- 
provements as regards tenements, public baths or play grounds. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: — In state prison, 600. In state re- 
formatory, none. In jails (misdemeanants and criminals), 355. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants:—In workhouses (none in the 
State). 
Class 2. Juvenile Delinquents: —In reform school, boys, 
131; girls, 20. 
B. Group of Destitutes. 


Class 1. The Indoor Poor:—In alms houses, 248. In 
homes for the aged (including State Soldiers’ Home), 371. 

Class 2. The Outdoor Poor: — Receiving relief, not known. 

Class 3. The Sick and Injured Poor:—In public hospit- 
als, 329. In private hospitals, 171. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1. The Blind: —In state institutions, 14. In alms 
houses, 21. 

Class 2. The Deaf:—JIn state institution, 93. In alms 
houses, 3. 

Class 3. The Feeble Minded: —JIn state institution, chil- 
dren, 44; adults. o. In alms houses, 9. 

Class 4. The Insane: — In state hospitals (2), 1,293. In 
alms houses, 9. 

Figures represent those remaining in institutions April 15, 
1904. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MRS. N. R. C. MORROW, FAIRMONT, STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The Legislature of West Virginia not having been in ses- 
sion the past winter no legislation pertaining to the work of 
Charities and Correction has been enacted since the last report. 
A law was enacted a year ago concerning family deserters. We 
have no juvenile court. The Humane Society is the most active 
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public or state society in looking after destitute children, although 
the Children’s Home Society does much of that kind of work. 
There are in every town and city private charities, but there is no 
systematic method of looking after the needy in their homes. 

I know of no agency for looking after those released from 
prison. 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
A. Group of Delinquents. 


Class 1. Criminals: In state prison, 1,043. 
Class 2. Misdemeanants: No statistics. 


Class 3. Juvenile Delinquents: In juvenile reformatories 
— boys, 256, girls, 46. 


C. Group of Defectives. 


Class 1— The Blind: In state institutions, 53. 

Class 2— The Deaf: In state institutions, 155. 

Class 3— The Feeble-minded: In the West Virginia asy- 
lum, idiots and imbeciles, 114; epileptics (sane and insane), 163; 
insane (not epileptics), 18; incurable defectives (crippled and 
blind), 16. 


Class 4 The Insane: In the two state hospitals, 1,400. 


CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
REV. HUNTER BOYD, WAWEIG, STATE CORRESPONDING SECRATARY. 


I desire to record my gratitude for the ready response given 
to inquiries for advice and assistance from several members of 
your standing committees and corresponding secretaries. Many 
of our influential citizens are of the opinion we ought to have a 
Provincial organization and when that result is achieved we 
shall doubtless have more points of contact with other states 
and provinces. We certainly need some new legislation to enable 
tis to deal effectively with the needs of the province, ¢. g., a 
Children’s Protective Act. 
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Our institution§ remain as previously reported, except that 
a new school for deaf and dumb is to be established and a chil- 
dren’s ward has been added to the general hospital in St. John. 
The number of occupants in the almshouse, the Protestant and 
Catholic Orphan Asylums, and the Protestant and Catholic Rescue 
Homes is about the same. There are many who feel it to. be 
imperative that a specialist should be appointed for the super- 
intendence of our Hospital for the Insane instead of a general 
practitioner, as heretofore. 

Regarding state supervision of public and private institu- 
tions, I think it might now be safely said that the governing 
powers are beginning to recognize the need of this to a greater 
extent than in the past. 

Beginning last year, the jail prisoners have been set at work 
in the park. Although thé moral effect of publicly working con- 
victs may be questionable, its physical effects on the men have 
been highly beneficial. 

Good work has been done by the Salvation Army, and in 
St. John they have secured suitable premises for a valuable ex- 
tension of their operations. 

Useful service is also rendered by the members of the 
Hebrew congregation in St. John to their co-religionists who are 
in need. 

The Associated Charities of St. John is doing excellent work 
for the city charities, one of its most useful features being in 
securing work for the unemployed, not only in the city, but in 
the surrounding counties. Excellent co-operation is enjoyed with 
the various relief organizations and churches of all denomina- 
tions. The society is this year sending its secretary as a dele- 
gate to the National Conference at Portland. 


ONTARIO. 


4. M. ROSEBRUGH, M. D., TORONTO, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


The Ontario Government is erecting an institution at Wood- 
stock to be devoted to the care of epileptics, which will be ready 
for occupation this summer. It is being built on the cottage 
system and will consist for the present of three cottages, ac- 
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commodating about 100 patients. Additional cottages will be 
added as necessity requires. 

In the Asylum for the Feeble Minded at Orillia there are at 
present 700 patients, with accommodation for, say, 150 more. A 
new wing which is being added to the building will be completed 
this summer and will increase the accommodation to such an ex- 
tent that about one thousand can be taken care of in the institu- 
tion. 
The Ontario Reformatory for Boys has now been abolished 
by the Government and the inmates have been handed over to 
the care of Mr. J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected and De- 
pendent Children, who has provided for them all in good foster- 
homes throughout the Province. His system has been to take 
the boys from the institution, dress them well, treat them with 
kindness and consideration, and after studying their character 
place them in suitable homes. Very careful supervision is main- 
tained and in the three months since the work was undertaken, 
not one of the boys have been re-arrested for any offence. The 
lads are endeavoring to show they are worthy of confidence and 
that Mr. Kelso made no mistake in lending them a helping hand. 

The Boys’ Reformatory building is now being converted into 
an asylum for chronic and senile insane women, and will be ready 
for occupation in June. 

Strong representations having been made to the Dominion 
Government by the Prisoners’ Aid Association with regard to the 
need of amendments to the Parole System and the appointment of 
an agent to take the supervision of discharged prisoners, it is un- 
derstood that action will be taken in the matter without delay. 

We regret to report that the Ontario Legislature adjourned 
this year without adopting the proposed bill for the economic 
treatment of indigent inebriates. In the meantime a strong so- 
ciety is being formed in Toronto to promote the treatment of in- 
digent inebriates. Your corresponding secretary takes a deep 
interest in this movement and believes that much good will result 

We also regret having to announce that James Massie, late 
warden of the Central Prison, is dead. Mr. Massie was Canada’s 
pioneer prisoner reformer and the loss is irreparable. 
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